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MOTION PICTURE FILM 


Du Pont Superior 2, an all-purpose negative, meets the 
demands of cinematographers for negatives of correct 
color balance. Its extremely wide latitude is ideal for 
high or low key lighting. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 
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Whatever your requirements in a readily 
portable 35mm camera . . . whether you 
want extreme simplicity, compactness, and 
light weight ... or the last word in versa¬ 
tility ... or something in between . . . 
you’ll find exactly what you need in the 
precision-built line of dependable Eyemo 
cameras and correlated accessories. 


Eyemo Model M (pictured) has a compact, 
three-lens turret head. Finder is matched 
to the lens in use by turning the finder 
objective turret. Like all current Eyemo 
models, Model M has a speed range of 8 
to 48 frames per second, a hand crank, and 
a positive-type viewfinder. 


Other Eyemo Models 


There’s a 

BELL & HOWELL 


Model Q. Has 3-arm offset turret, pris¬ 
matic-focusing magnifier (for direct view¬ 
ing through the lens), and provisions for 
external film magazines and electric motor 
drive. 


EYEMO 

to meet 


Model K. Simplest and lightest of all the 
Eyemos. Has a single-lens head. Lens is 
quickly interchangeable, as is the matching 
positive viewfinder objective. 

Eyemos are sold only direct to you from 
the B&H factory or branch offices. Bell & 
Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly¬ 
wood, Washington, D. C., and London. 
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Precision-Made by 

Bell & Howell 

Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 

Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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BACKGROUND PROJECTOR 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Check These 
Important - 


QUIET 

FLEXIBLE 

DEPENDABLE 


- Features 


Projects a flat field or may be adjusted to provide 5% to 
7% less light on center of screen than on edges. This 
is exclusive with Mitchell. 

F:2.0 optical system. 

Fully automatic, Mole-Richardson process projection lamp. 
Quiet operation. 

No pitting or solarization of condenser lenses. 

Water-Cooled relay system. (Approximately two years, 
operation between polishing relay lenses.) 

Remote control focusing. 

Multi-station talk-back system. 


Movement operates either forward or backward. Positive 
registration pins. 

All coated lenses adding 22% to amount of light. 

Mobile base, adjustable for pan, tilt and elevation. 
Adjustable iris. 

360 degree rotation of projector head. 

Accessible electrical connections in relay box. 
Interchangeable apertures. 

Projection lenses quickly changed. 

Automatic fire shutter. 

Veeder frame and footage counter. 


ZtftVcAe// Can? era CORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET . GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: “MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 

•V* 85 % of motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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ON THE FRONT COVER—Initial production use of a helicopter 
plane, with special-designed vibrationless mount for the Mitchell camera, 
was for the RKO feature, "Your Red Wagon.” Paul Ivano, A.S.C., handles 
the camera for long follow shot of stars Cathy O’Donnell and Farley Granger. 
Helicopter camera plane and method was described in September issue of 
American Cinematographer. 
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8 mm Silent • 16 mm Silent 
16 mm Sound-on-Film • Slide Projectors 
16 mm Arc Projectors 


State 


NOW WITH 750 WATT 
ILLUMINATION AND 
COATED CONDENSER 

Every feature that your 8 mm. 
films deserve—brilliance of 
illumination, reverse pictures, ease 
of operation, gentle 
treatment of precious film — in 
short, a smooth, satisfying 
professional quality performance 
is now available through 
this 8 mm. projector. 

Every feature you could 
possibly desire . . . 

You will thrill to the many 
special features of this 
8 mm. projector: 

New 750 Watt Illumination . . . 
Coated Condenser for additional 
Illumination ... Centralized Controls ... 
Easy Threading . . . Quiet Operation 
. . . Still Pictures . . . Reverse Picture 
Operation . . . Automatic Rewind 
. . . Full 400-foot Reels . . . Flickerless 
Pictures at Slow Speed . . . Efficient 
Cooling . .. Especially adapted for Color 
Film Projection . . . AC-DC operation 
— as well as many other 
exclusive Ampro improvements. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


AC 1 047 


SEND FOR 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR 

Mail coupon today for special 
illustrated circular giving prices, 
detailed specifications and 
description of the 
Ampro "8" and accessories. 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Please send me full details on the 
8 mm. Ampro Projector. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 
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ACES of the CAMERA 


CLYDE DEVINNA, A. S. C. 

By ROE FLEET 


W HEN a Hollywood major studio de¬ 
cides to send a production unit on 
a long location trip outside of the 
United States, the first Director of Photogra¬ 
phy considered for the assignment is generally 
Clyde DeVinna, A.S.C. 

Since 1922, DeVinna has been a globe¬ 
trotting cinematographer on filming expedi¬ 
tions to all parts of the world, and in virtually 
every type of climate that exists—from within 
the Arctic Circle to Equatorial Africa, South 
America, Tahiti, and Indo-China. 


On such photographing expeditions, he was 
responsible for the camera work for some 
noteworthy productions, including "White 
Shadows in the South Seas” (for which he re¬ 
ceived the Academy Award for the Best Cine¬ 
matography oif 1928-29), "Pagan Love Song,” 
"Trader Horn,” "Last of the Pagans,” and "Es¬ 
kimo.” 

Originally, photography was only a hobby 
with DeVinna. When he started a four-year 
stretch in the United States Navy in 1909 as a 
radio man, Clyde carried along a popular- 


priced still camera to snap pictures for his 
own amusement. But when an old box-type 
35 mm. motion picture camera came through, 
DeVinna—with his complete knowledge of 
photography—was immediately drafted to 
hand-crank the machine. Aboard the USS Cali¬ 
fornia in 1911-1912, he was the first officially- 
designated Navy photographer—many years 
before the advent of rated photographers in the 
service, and shot the first films used for the 
Navy recruiting service. During the Nicara¬ 
guan rebellion of 1912, Clyde was continually 
dodging bullets, as the rebellious natives fig¬ 
ured the camera was some new type of machine 
gun. 

Following discharge from the Navy, DeVin¬ 
na had a brief interlude as a news photog¬ 
rapher for the San Francisco Examiner and the 
Los Angeles Tribune before going to Inceville; 
one of the principal film production centers 
around Los Angeles in 1914; on a radical ex¬ 
periment—planned publicity during produc¬ 
tion, complete with photographs. The trial 
period of six weeks blossomed into a full-time 
job; but, when a motion picture cameraman 
failed to show up one morning, Clyde was 
drafted to handle the photography for director 
Charles Swickard. The latter was making two 
pictures simultaneously at the time—with Tsu- 
ru Aoki and Sessue Hayakawa as the indi¬ 
vidual stars. Although Swickard had previously 
been known to change cameramen on each 
picture, Clyde stayed with him in the Ince 
organization for several years. 

Inceville, it might be pointed out, was a 
collection of open air stages and sets on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean about 16 miles from 
Hollywood. The mesa and rolling hills back 
of the studio provided excellent backgrounds 
for the westerns that formed a large portion 
of the Ince program for Mutual release. With 
these condition applying, 90% of footage 
was of exterior nature, which provided early 
basic and thorough training for DeVinna to 
become an exterior specialist in motion picture 
photography. 

Clydes initial extended trip on a filming 
expedition was about 1922, when he accom¬ 
panied director Raoul Walsh to Tahiti to 
make a House Peters starrer for the old Gold- 
wyn Company. This trip, by the way, was the 
first on which a portable film developing lab 
was taken along for negative processing on lo¬ 
cation. Within two years, Irving Thalberg, 
then the producing head of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, engaged DeVinna to handle a photo¬ 
graphic expedition to the Grand Canyon for 
several months, and this resulted in a perma¬ 
nent connection with MGM covering the next 
18 years. In 1926, he was again shipped off to 
Tahiti with a rather complete production unit 
to photograph the Ramon Novarro starrer, 
"Pagan Love Song,” which resulted in a six 
month’s expedition. Having experienced the 
advantages of a portable film processing lab¬ 
oratory several years before to the same loca¬ 
tion, a similar setup was operated under super¬ 
vision of Wilson Leahy, A.S.C. 

The satisfactory results secured by MGM on 
the above picture in the Tahiti area, in send¬ 
ing along virtually a complete studio produc¬ 
tion unit to so distant a location, put the stu¬ 
dio executives in a receptive frame of mind 
to shortly thereafter produce "White Shadows 
in the South Seas” in the same locale. So, less 
than a year later, Clyde was again off to the 
South Pacific to handle the camera work on 
(Continued on Page 368) 
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GEORGE FOLSEY, A.S.C. 

Introduces 

REFLECTED LIGHT 




or 




IF WINTER COMES 

By WALTER R. GREENE 


11 


A N advanced photographic lighting tech¬ 
nique, by which soft and evenly-re¬ 
flected light gives extraordinary authen¬ 
ticity to interior sets, was recently developed 
snd most successfully used by George Folsey, 
A.S.C, as Director of Photography on the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production of "If Win¬ 
ter Comes,” a forthcoming release. 

The photographer had previously used the 
reflected-light principle on "Green Dolphin 
Street” for several scenes, but carried the idea 
to a greater extent for the photography on "If 
Winter Comes.” 

On the latter production, Folsey came to the 
decision that ordinary direct lighting would be 
entirely too contrasty for the interior sets, es¬ 
pecially one with much important action and 
footage which had three dark sides, white 
ceiling, dark panels and a very black bookcase 
in the background, a ceiling piece, low camera 
set-up, and actors wearing dark clothes. 

Confronted with such a lighting problem, 
Folsey — having demonstrated the feasibility of 
reflected light on "Green Dolphin Street” — 
decided to establish the method for the major 
photographing of "If Winter Comes.” 

(Continued on Page 380) 



Walter Pidgeon in scene for “If Winter Comes,’’ with Director of Photography George Folsey, A.S.C., standing at left (with hat) beside camera. A large 
silk reflector is shown in center background, while another was at right in same position from which still was made. 
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Above and right—Production stills from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
production, “If Winter Comes.” In upper left is a setup in the ex¬ 
tremely dark set described by Director of Photography Folsey. At upper 
right, advantage of reflected light for a large set with many people in 
the background, is shown. On right, a good example of natural and 
rounded light in a small set. 

Due to use of flash bulbs to make these stills, fullest advantage 
of the reflected light method cannot be displayed. 




Folsey in three different poses adjusting the silks for scenes in the productio n. At right, arc light projected onto the silk reflector and into the set, clearly 

demonstrates the technique. 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE MOUSE 


PART 1. A DAY AT DISNEY'S 


By HERB A. 

W ALKING through the gates of the 
Walt Disney Studios in Burbank, 
Calif., is like stepping into a won¬ 
derland the likes of which Alice never im¬ 
agined. It is another world. 

All around you are modernistic buildings 
painted in glowing tones of rust, tan and 
green. The neatly tended lawns and shrubs add 
up to a landscape that Grant Wood might have 
painted. The broad thoroughfares that lead 
from one streamlined building to another 
have storybook names like Dopey Drive and 
Mickey Avenue. Here and there, cute girls in 
shorts and pigtails giggle and shout as they 
paddle ping pong balls over the net. In a field 
nearby, a thundering herd of grown men, 
yelling and laughing like kids on a sandlot, 
gleefully chase a football about. But it isn’t 
just what you see that’s different, it’s what you 
feel. 

There’s an atmosphere inside those gates 
that belongs more to the world of fantasy 
than to that of reality. It grows on you. After 
a few minutes you almost expect to see the 
Seven Dwarfs come swinging around a corner 
to the tune of "Heigh Ho, Heigh Ho! It’s Off 
to Work We Go!’’ There’s a kind of heartbeat 
to it, an undercurrent of excitement that seems 
to throb from within those brightly colored 
stucco walls. 

This is the home of Mickey Mouse and Pluto 
and Donald Duck. This is the fun factory that 
spawned such visual delights as "Pinocchio,’’ 
"Bambi,” "Dumbo,” the magnificent "Fan¬ 
tasia,” "Make Mine Music,” "Song of the 


LICHTM AN 

South,” "Fun and Fancy Free.” This is the 
huge laboratory in which art and science are 
fused together onto brilliantly tinted strips of 
celluloid. 

Cood Will Ambassadors 

Characters like Mickey and Donald are the 
end product of all the brisk activity that goes 
on behind these gates. They are the ambassa¬ 
dors of good-will who dance across the screens 
of the world, singing and joking in a dozen 
different languages. They are actually celluloid 
puppets — for it is the men behind the Mouse 
who pull the strings — writers, directors, ar¬ 
tists and animators — the skilled technicians 
who breathe life and laughter into paint and 
celluloid so that a world of moviegoers may 
be entertained. 

These men are artists and scientists whose 
efforts, had they been directed into other chan¬ 
nels, might have resulted in museum master¬ 
pieces or machines to harness the mighty 
atom. Yet, by devoting their talents to making 
cartoon characters move on the screen, they ac¬ 
tually perform a greater service to humanity in 
that they bring laughter to a world still sorely 
in need of escape from shabby reality. 

Mickey Mouse and even the belligerent 
Donald Duck are two of America’s most able 
diplomats. They succeed in promoting under¬ 
standing between nations where top-hatted 
ambassadors fail miserably. They speak in a 
truly international language — the language of 
laughter — and what they say promotes friend¬ 
ship for the U.S.A. Should anyone doubt this 
he need only inspect the hundreds of awards 


bestowed upon the Disney organization by a 
multitude of foreign countries. 

The Master Mind 

The man behind the men behind the Mouse 
is Walt Disney, pioneer of animated cartoons, 
whose career reads like a chapter from a Ho¬ 
ratio Alger novel. 

Born in Chicago, Ill., some forty-odd years 
ago, young Walt later moved with his family 
to a farm near Marceline, Mo.—where he at¬ 
tended a little country school, ran a paper 
route, and won prizes in local amateur con¬ 
tests for his impersonations of Charlie Chap¬ 
lin. 

Drunk with his first taste of theatrical suc¬ 
cess, he teamed up with another boy to form a 
vaudeville act, but when the act "got the hook,” 
Walt gave up the stage and decided to become 
an artist. His parents were somewhat less than 
enthusiastic over this decision, but a favorite 
aunt came to his rescue by providing him with 
pencils and drawing tablets. 

Later, at McKinley High School in Chicago, 
he became actively interested in drawing and 
photography, penning illustrations for the 
school paper and shooting his first motion pic¬ 
ture with a secondhand camera which he 
bought. At the same time, he studied cartoon¬ 
ing in night classes at the Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

He graduated from high school just as 
America entered World War I. A cool sixteen 
years old, he tried to enlist in every branch of 
the service, but was rejected by all of them be¬ 
cause of his youth. He finally talked his way 
into the American Red Cross as an ambulance 
driver and was sent to France where he star¬ 
tled both friend and foe with his unconven¬ 
tional ambulance. Ever the artist., he covered 
his vehicle of mercy from stem to stern with 
original Disney cartoons. 

When the war was over, he returned to 
Kansas City and got his first art job (at the 



(Left) A typical Walt Disney story conference. In the background is the “story board,’' looking like a large comic strip and containing sketches in sequence 
of each scene or high point of action. The story board, for all practical purposes, is the illustrated script of production. (Center) The huge Multiplane 
camera, an exclusive Disney development, fills a two-story room and requires an operating crew of six men. It adds three-dimensional depth to cartoon 
productions. (Right) A corner of the vast Disney Paint Laboratory in which more than 2,000 hues of paint are produced. A young lab assistant care¬ 
fully mixes pigments from numbered bins. 
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(Left) The atmosphere of Walt Disney’s studio is more like that of a college campus than a conventional movie lot. Here, in front of the Animation 
Building located at the intersection of Mickey Avenue and Dopey Drive, an informal group enjoys the sun during lunch hour. (Right) A section of the 
modernistic studio commissary where everyone from Walt Disney on down eats and chats in pleasant surroundings. 


staggering salary of $50.00 a month) with an 
advertising company, drawing sketches of such 
inspiring items as hog troughs, henhouses and 
horse-drawn ploughs. He later teamed up with 
another aspiring young artist bearing the un¬ 
believable name of Ubbe Iwerks, and they 
went to work for a company that made ani¬ 
mated advertising films. At the same time he 
rigged up a studio in his garage where he con¬ 
ducted experiments in his spare time. These 
experiments led to his selling a short animated 
reel of Kansas City incidents to the owner of 
three large local theatres. 

Inspired by this initial success, he gave up 
his job, enlarged his garage studio, and in¬ 
vited several eager young cartoonists to spend 
their evenings working on a new entertainment 
idea — the animation of fairy tales. Their first 
short subject was "Little Red Riding Hood" — 
but an even more important character, Mickey 
Mouse, was due to appear on the scene. 

Walt had always liked mice. Their bright 
eyes and quick movements fascinated him. He 
used to catch them around the studio and keep 
them in a cage on his desk where he could 
study their antics. One of the creatures, a bra¬ 
zen sort of mouse with a whimsical personality, 
used to scamper all over his drawing board and 
watch him work with a critical eye. At first, 
Walt called his little visitor Mortimer Mouse, 
but finally (after closer acquaintanceship with 
the jolly little rodent) he decided that Mickey 
Mouse was a more fitting name. 

It was about this time that Disney decided 
to take his idea to Hollywood. He arrived in 
the movie capital (then a thriving orange 
grove) with a two-year-old suit of clothes, his 
drawing tools, $40.00 in cash, a print of his 
latest picture, and a world of enthusiasm. 

Hollywood's Cold Shoulder 

Hollywood, however, was somewhat less than 
enchanted by the idea of animated cartoons. 
Walt and his brother Roy (now financial wiz¬ 
ard of the Disney interests) tramped the star- 
dusty streets for months — cooking, eating and 
sleeping in one room; and getting the best 
doors in Hollywood slammed in their faces. 
When things got so black that even hara kiri 
looked good, an order came through from an 
independent distributor in New York for a 


series of animated cartoons. 

The brothers Disney converted a dark little 
room in the back of a real estate office into a 
studio, sent for Ubbe Iwerks in Kansas City, 
hired two girl assistants (one of whom Walt 
later married) and began a feverish schedule 
of drawing and filming. 

Their first production was "Alice in Car- 
toonland,” which was followed by a series 
starring "Oswald the Rabbit." Walt felt the 
need to develop a new character and he 
wracked his brain without causing any cere¬ 
bral storms. Then, while crossing the conti¬ 
nent on a train, he happened to think of the 
jolly little rodent who used to play hop-scotch 
on his drawing board. Mickey Mouse! That 
was the answer! 

The first three Mickey Mouse shorts failed 
to cause much stir in the movie world because 
the industry was, at that moment, up in the 
air over a revolutionary new development— 
the talking picture. Walt tried to interest sev¬ 
eral companies in synchronizing sound to his 
Mickey Mouse cartoons—but nobody ever 
heard of cartoons with sound, so there were 
no takers. Finally, in desperation, Walt and^ 
his brother scraped together a bit of money 
and decided to record and release the film 
themselves. 

The rest, as biographers always say, "be¬ 
longs to history." Mickey Mouse made a sen¬ 
sational hit with the public. Disney’s studios 
grew by leaps and bounds. He hired the best 
artists he could find and then set up his own 
school to train animators especially for car¬ 
toon production. The payroll expanded to in¬ 
clude hundreds of new employees; a research 
department and music library became part of 
the set-up. 

Through it all, Disney kept his feet on the 
ground, even though his imagination continued 
to soar in the clouds. He worked for progress 
in cinematic science, took chances on new and 
untried techniques, molded the animated car¬ 
toon into a potent medium of art and enter¬ 
tainment. 

He has always placed progress ahead of mon¬ 
ey, sinking his entire capital into a project 
which he believed in, even though others 
scoffed at his foolhardiness. The industry said 


he was crazy when in 1937 he produced "Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs," the first fea¬ 
ture-length cartoon. But "Snow White” made 
millions and signalled the birth of a fascinating 
new form of screen entertainment. 

The screen and science have both profited 
from the new devices and techniques perfected 
by Disney and his associates. The miraculous 
Multiplane camera, which gives three-dimen¬ 
sional depth to cartoon compositions, is one of 
the more important achievements. The blend¬ 
ing of live action with cartoon characters in the 
same scene — first introduced in "The Three 
Caballeros" (1945) and reaching its highest 
degree of perfection in "Song of the South" 
(1947)— is another major step forward in 
cinematic progress. 

The Magic City 

By 1938, the mushrooming Disney organiza¬ 
tion had outgrown its Hyperion Studios. Much 
of its equipment had become obsolete and 
there was an urgent need for space and more 
space. 

It was then that a large tract of land in Bur¬ 
bank, not far from the Warner Bros. Studios, 
was purchased and plans were drawn up for 
what was to be the most modern and functional 
cartoon studio in the world. Walt and his 
brain trust worked closely with the architects 
to make sure that the new studios would be, 
not only beautiful to the eye, but conducive 
to the highest quality of production in the 
constantly expanding field of cartoon anima¬ 
tion. 

The result is a kind of dream studio, a magic 
city all in itself—the very last word in pleasant 
and productive working surroundings. Here 
everything is attractive, designed to inspire the 
creative instincts of artists—and it is so well 
planned that there is very little waste of time 
or motion in getting the job done. 

The first consideration in planning was to 
provide a smooth and efficient sort of motion 
picture "assembly line.” The Animation Build¬ 
ing is the beginning of the line. In it are lo¬ 
cated offices of the Story Department, Direc¬ 
tors, Layout Men, Animators and Inbetweeners. 
Across the street from the Animation Building, 
and connected with it by an underground all- 
(Continued on Page 377) 
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ELECTRONIC FIRE 

AND 

CAS LIGHT EFFECT 

By HAROLD. NYE 

(Warner Brothers Studios, Burbank, Calif.) 


( This paper was presented by the author 
at the October, 1946 convention of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers in Hol¬ 
lywood, and published in the April, 1947 
issue of SMPE Journal. It is reprinted by 
special permission.) 


When photographing motion picture sets 
using gas light brackets, it has been common 
practice to conceal a 50- or 100-w projection 
lamp back of each shade to reinforce the light 
from the gas flame, as the flame itself does not 
produce enough light for satisfactory photo¬ 
graphic results. These lamps are usually con¬ 
trolled by means of a flasher and dimmer 
combination to stimulate the flicker of the gas 
flame on the wall, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
results obtained are more or less mechanical 
and require the constant attention of an oper¬ 
ator. 

Some time ago we received a request from 
the Decorative Lighting Department to de¬ 
velop an automatic control for these lights that 
would make them synchronize exactly with the 
flicker of the gas flame. If the gas light is 
turned up, or turned down or out, the rein¬ 
forcing light must follow the action faithfully 
as well as producing the flicker, and it must do 
this without any manual operations. 

This was accomplished with a simple elec¬ 
tronic control in the following manner. The 
light from the gas flame in the bracket was 
picked up with a photocell attached to the 
back of the bracket shade and concealed from 
the camera (Fig. 2). The photocell was con¬ 
nected in a phase-shift circuit which controlled 
the grid of a thyratron tube. The lamps that 
produce the reinforcing light were connected 
in the anode circuit of the tube and the light 
produced could be made directly proportional 
to the amount of light picked up by the photo¬ 
cell. The cell was enclosed in a metal shield 
with a tubular window so arranged that it 
could pick up the light from the tip of the 
gas flame and not be affected by the normal 
set lighting. 

The thyratron unit controls the current 
through the lamp. The light reproduced on the 
gall was a very faithful reproduction of the gas 
flame flicker and the lag in response could not 
be detected. The circuit, with the omission of 
protective devices, is shown in Fig. 3. 

The thyratron employed was an FG-105, 



Fig. 1. Method ordinarily used for concealing a 
small projection lamp back of a gas bracket to 
reinforce the light produced by gas flame. 




Fig. 2. An electronic circuit is added to modulate 
the projection lamp to simulate gas flame flicker. 


which is a shield grid type and is rated at 6.4 
average amp, and it will take care of the re¬ 
quirements of the average set to be photo¬ 
graphed in black and white. T2 is the anode 
transformer which must be capable of carrying 
the entire lamp load. T1 is the grid transformer 
which handles very little power. PI is a poten¬ 
tiometer connected across the secondary of the 
grid transformer and serves as the sensitivity 
control. 

The section AB of this potentiometer, the 
secondary of the anode transformer, the capaci- 
tator C, and the photocell, form a resistance- 
capacitance phase shift bridge in which the 
photocell serves as the resistive element. This 
bridge controls the phase angle of the grid 
voltage relative to the anode voltage. The 
phase angle of the grid voltage determines the 
amount of current that flows through the thy¬ 
ratron and the load. 

The sensitivity control is adjusted so that 
when no light strikes the cell the grid voltage 


is about 180 deg. out of phase with the anode 
voltage and the tube does not conduct. Small 
increments of light on the photocell decrease 
the angle by which the grid voltage is dis¬ 
placed from the anode voltage, and the tube 
starts to conduct. When there is sufficient light 
on the cell, the grid and anode voltage are 
practically in phase and the thyratron conducts 
maximum. 

The photocell used was a 922, which is a 
vacuum cartridge type. This particular cell was 
selected because it could be mounted in a small 
housing. 



ANODE 

TRANS 


Fig. 3. Half-wave electronic circuit for modula¬ 
tion incandescent lights. 


The capacitor C is in the neighborhood of 
0.0003#f. The grid circuit is a high impedance 
circuit and should be properly shielded. R1 is 
the grid resistor used for the protection of the 
thyratron grid. 

The sensitivity control is the only adjust¬ 
ment in the circuit. With this control the 
lights can be phased full on, off, or the photo¬ 
cell can be given any desired amount of con¬ 
trol, i. e., the flicker can be made violent or 
barely perceptible. The rate of flicker, of 
course, depends on the flicker of the gas flame. 
All the operator has to do is to adjust the 
sensitivity control until the flicker looks nat¬ 
ural to the eye. Any operator can run the 
equipment with a few minutes instruction. 

The characteristics of mercury thyratrons 
vary slightly until they reach their operating 
temperature and some adjustment of the sensi¬ 
tivity control may be necessary for the first 
half hour, but after the tube has heated suffi¬ 
ciently, no further attention is required from 
the operator. 

A five-minute delay relay is required to de¬ 
lay the application of the anode voltage until 
the cathode has reached its operating tempera¬ 
ture. This relay, switches, fuses, and pilot lights 
are omitted from Fig. 3. 

A photograph of the original equipment as 
used is shown in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. Equipment used for electronic flicker 
effect. 
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A is the photocell in a metal housing set so 
it will pick up the flickering light from the 
gas flame. No optical system is used. Since 
one photocell terminal is common with one of 
the power lines to the lamp, it is necessary 
only to run one lead from the photocell to the 
thyratron grid circuit. Trouble was encoun¬ 
tered when we tried to cable this lead along 
with the power leads, even though it was 
shielded, but bare wire can be used if it is 
kept away from the power leads. A piece of 
No. 38 bare copper wire run from the sensi¬ 
tive side of the photocell to a pin driven 
through the wall serves as this lead and it is 
so fine that it will not photograph. A lead 
fastened to the other end of the pin on the 
back of the set connects to the grid post on 
top of the thyratron unit which is in the cen¬ 
ter of the picture. 

The pilot light B indicates that the filament 
is turned on. The pilot C lights when the time 
delay relay has applied the anode voltage. The 
pilot D is connected across the load and per¬ 
mits the operator to observe the flicker being 
produced even though he is not in a position 
to see the lights on the set. E is the sensitivity 
control, F is the anode fuse compartment, G is 
the filament fuse, H is an external cathode 
connection which is not used in this setup, and 
J is a ground connection. It is not necessary 
that the equipment be grounded as no inter¬ 
ference is created with the sound recording 
equipment. 

The unit on the right of Fig. 4 contains the 
anode transformer. The unit shown has a vari- 
tran and voltmeter built into it, and while 
not absolutely essential, it is convenient to be 
able to raise the anode voltage somewhat above 
normal when the maximum light picked up 
by the photocell is insufficient to produce a 
180-deg. phase shift of grid voltage. 

In some long shots we connect as many as 
ten bracket lights to one of these electronic 
units. The fact that all of the lights are con¬ 
trolled from one flame is not obvious in a 
long shot. 

Small lighting units such as Dinky Inkies 
or Baby Juniors are also controlled by these 
units when it is desired to have the light flicker 
over some local area. 

Light sources of 250 w or less respond to 
the flicker modulation better than the larger 
units because the thermal inertia of large lamp 
filaments filter out much of the higher fre¬ 
quency component of the flicker. Photoflood 
lamps of the same wattage produce better re¬ 
sults than the regular projection lamps. 

Gas flames are usually used in fireplaces on 
motion picture sets, and here again it is neces¬ 
sary that the light produced be augmented with 
a flickering incandescent light source in or¬ 
der to produce sufficient light to photograph 
satisfactorily. The unit just described is ideal 
for controlling these lights when not more 
than 750 w are required. This wattage is am¬ 
ple for the ordinary fireplace to be photo¬ 
graphed in black and white. When used for a 
fireplace effect, the photoelectric pickup is 
made from a gas pilot flame located off stage. 

When more than 750 w are required, two 
setups like the one just described may be used 
or a full-wave unit consisting of two thyratrons 
may be used. A full-wave circuit is shown in 

Fig. 5. 

This circuit operates on the same principle 
as the one shown in Fig. 3. A vacuum tube 



VACUUM 

PHOTOCELL 


Fig. 5. Full-wave flicker and fire effect. 



Fig. 6. Laboratory setup of full-wave flicker and 
fire effect. 


and an interstage transformer have been added 
to the circuit so that the voltage applied to 
the grids of the two thyratrons are 180 deg. 
out of phase with each other. The anode trans¬ 
former must have a center tapped secondary, 
and although batteries are shown in Fig. 5, a 
pow?r supply was actually used. Fig. 6 shows 
a laboratory setup of this circuit. The gas 
burner A and the photocell housing B are 
similar to the pickup system used for a fire¬ 
place effect. The equipment shown at C is a 
bread-board setup of the control circuit. D is a 
full wave thyratron unit, E is the anode trans¬ 
former and variac, and F is a lamp bank of 
photofloods which serve as a load. This setup 
has been tested for some time in the laboratory 
and appears to operate very satisfactorily but it 
has not been built up for use on production. 

The gas burner should be in a chimney so 
that is can create its own draft and be inde¬ 
pendent of drafts that exist on the stage. The 
air holes for the burner should be properly lo¬ 
cated and be made adjustable so that any 
amount of flicker can be produced. 

If, for any reason, is it not possible to place 
the photocell close to the gas flame, the cell 
may be located several feet away and the image 
of the flame can be focused on the cell with 
a simple optical system. 



Fig. 7. Electronic fire effect utilizing a saturable 
reactor. 


Electronically controlled saturable reactors 
can be used for fireplace effects, but they are 
not so satisfactory as the circuits already de¬ 
scribed. The circuit for such a unit is shown 
in Fig. 7. The grid circuit of the 2050 thyra¬ 
trons is the same as that shown in Fig. 3. The 
saturable reactor has a capacity of 500 va and 
the direct-current winding can saturate the 
core with about 100 mils flowing through it. 
The tube load is highly reactive and the 83 
tube forms a path for the current because of 
the collapse of the direct-current field. With 
this "free-wheeling” circuit it is necessary that 
only one tube be grid controlled. 

The only advantage of this circuit is that 
small tubes are used and it is cheaper to build. 
The disadvantage is its slow response caused 
by the lag in the reactor. With a well-designed 
saturable reactor, no larger than 500 va ca¬ 
pacity, it is possible to produce a fair fireplace 
effect. 

Some experiments have been conducted 
using ignitrons to control heavy loads such as 
might be used for large fires, but these experi¬ 
ments have not progressed far enough to reach 
any definite conclusions. 

We have been using some of these elec¬ 
tronic fire and flicker effects for about a year 
and the results have been very satisfactory. 

New Day; Light Printer 
For 16 MM. Market 

Made specifically for the 16 mm. and 8 mm. 
film field, the Day Light printer, a modern- 
designed piece of film processing equipment is 
now being manufactured by Leo J. Streeter 
and his associates at their own plant in Bur¬ 
bank, Calif. 

"The name 'Day Light Printer’ most aptly 
describes this new piece of equipment,” Street¬ 
er states, "in that it is operated completely in 
day light—the dark room is used only for 
loading the magazines. 

"We found that, by eliminating many un¬ 
necessary parts, we could condense the machine 
but still retaining the same high quality of 
work at a speed that would permit the finest 
prints obtainable. Our machine still gets better 
than 2,000 feet per hour,” Streeter continued, 
"and with the pre-set lighting arrangement, a 
new departure is introduced in the construc¬ 
tion of a film printer. The plant is now in 
operation, and while we will not reach capacity 
this year, enough machines will be on the 
production line to meet normal demand for 
early deliveries.” 

More than two years’ time went into the 
final experimentation and testing of the printer 
before it was placed on the market, according 
to company announcement. Street has been as¬ 
sociated with the film industry for a quartei 
century, most of which time he specialized in 
the 16 mm. field as a sound engineer and pro¬ 
duction executive; and is credited with pro¬ 
ducing the initial 16 mm. sound recorder many 
years ago. 

A major asset of the Day Light Printer, 
Streeter observes, is the simplicity of design 
and flexibility of design allows for instant 
change-over from 16 mm. to 8 mm. printing 
This feature will undoubtedly find favor with 
many large business organizations planning to 
establish their own motion picture depart¬ 
ments. 
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FUTURE OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

by LEON SHAMROY, A.S.C. 


(This article was prepared by the author 
for the Pictures of Tomorrow edition of 
the Film Daily, September 10, 1947; and 
reprinted because of its pertinent and far- 
reaching analysis of motion picture photog¬ 
raphy and future developments.) 

The motion picture industry has more 
than its share of skeptics and critics. It 
has always been that way. Twenty years 
ago, when pictures were on the verge of 
talking, they protested.. "We’ve gone as 
far as we can go.” 

Despite the loud wailings, impossible 
dreams have become technological prac¬ 
ticalities. Pictures talk and live in vivid 
colors. New dimensions of realism have 
been added. 

The critics have had their innings. With 
the advent of sound, they proclaimed the 
art of the motion picture dead. Sound 
could never be accepted as a substitute 
for the talents of the pantomimist. But 
the so-called death of an art proved to be 
a rebirth. 

The stature of the motion picture as an 
art has grown and with it the art of the 
cinematographer. For many years, the men 
behind the camera have sought to erase 
the popular conception that they are some¬ 
thing more than mechanics who point 
cameras and get the picture every time. 


A director of cinematography makes 
something more than a technical contri¬ 
bution to a motion picture. What the 
writer has created in written word must 
be translated to the screen through the 
eyes and minds of director and cinema¬ 
tographer. 

A close working relationship must exist 
between director and cinematographer if 
the fullest dramatic possibilities are to be 
realized graphically. With the proper 
lighting, a mood can be established, an 
emotion emphasized, and realism height¬ 
ened. 

The trend toward realism, however, has 
put many a cameraman in the position of 
a tightrope walker. While called upon to 
inject realism, he knows that to millions 
of theatregoers, the motion picture is a 
welcome escape from the everyday trials 
and tribulations. The basis of this escape 
is bound up in the illusion of the medium. 
To destroy this illusion with ultra-real¬ 
ism can mean jeopardizing large invest¬ 
ments. The cinematographer frequently 
finds himself in the awkward and un¬ 
happy position of serving two masters. 
The critics then scream, "Art is being 
compromised.” But is it? While it’s the 
direct responsibility of the cameraman to 


guarantee the investment of the film in¬ 
dustry, indirectly he feels a responsibility 
to those millions who look to the screen 
for that intangible something. Call it en¬ 
tertainment, escape from tortuous reality, 
relief from domestic worry. But whatever 
name is put upon the appeal, the under¬ 
lying illusion must be preserved. And so 
the people must be pleased. The camera¬ 
man must make their heroines as they 
prefer them, young and beautiful, com¬ 
plete with smooth silken complexions; 
make the heroes youthful, handsome and 
virile. 

Even though fettered by economic re¬ 
strictions imposed upon him by the public 
taste, the creative cinematographer con¬ 
tinues to experiment. He looks for new 
ways of intensifying mood and projecting 
the emotions of the actor beyond the 
screen to the audience. The limitless pallet 
of color points the way to new avenues of 
photographic expression. 

In the face of contemporary skeptics, 
the imagination of cinematographers are 
stimulated by new engineering develop¬ 
ments that loom on the horizon. Not too 
far off is the "electronic camera.” A com¬ 
pact, light weight box no larger than a 
brownie kodak, will contain a highly sen¬ 
sitive pickup tube, 100 times faster than 
present day film. A single lens system 
adjusting to any focal length smoothly by 
merely turning a knob, will replace the 
cumbersome interchangeable lenses of to¬ 
day. Cranes and dollies weighing tons will 
be replaced by lightweight perambulators. 
The camera will be linked to the film re¬ 
corder by coaxial cable or radio. The ac¬ 
tual recording of the scene on film will 
take place at a remote station, under ideal 
conditions. Instead of waiting for a day 
or days, as is the case with color, electronic 
monitor screens connected into the sys¬ 
tem will make it possible to view the 
scene as it is being recorded. Control of 
contrast and color will be possible before 
development. 

It is not too difficult to predict the effect 
of such advancements on the production 
of motion pictures. Economically, it will 
mean savings in time and material. Since 
the photographic results will be known 
immediately, it will be unnecessary to tie 
up actors and stage space for long periods 
of time. The size and sensitivity of the 
new camera will make photography pos¬ 
sible under ordinary conditions of light. 
Shooting pictures on location will be sim¬ 
plified. Generators, lighting units, and 
other heavy equipment will be eliminated, 
thus doing away with costly transportation. 

In terms of cinematographic art, it will 
be placing a more refined instrument in 
the hands of the cameraman... an instru¬ 
ment of great sensitivity and mobility. 

Do you hear the skeptics shouting 
IMPOSSIBLE”? 


JOE AUGUST, A.S.C. 

The motion picture industry lost one of its foremost Directors of Photography, 
and the American Society of Cinematographers lost one of its original charter mem¬ 
bers, with the sudden passing of Joe August, A. S. C., on September 25th, from a 
heart attack. 

At the time of his death, he was photographing “Portrait of Jennie,” starring 
Jennifer Jones and Joseph Cotten, for David O. Selznick. Feeling ill on the set, he 
went to the production office at the studio, where he collapsed. Funeral services 
were held on September 29th at the Moeller, Murphy, Moeller mortuary in Santa 
Monica, with interment following at Inglewood Cemetery. A large delegation of 
officers and members of the A. S. C., besides producers, studio executives, directors 
and stars, attended the services. He is survived by his widow and one son, Joseph 
August, Jr., who was an assistant cameraman on the production. 

August was an early pioneer in motion picture photography. Born April 26, 
1890, in Idaho Springs, Colo.; he was educated in Colorado School of Mines, and 
started in the motion picture industry as an assistant cameraman with the Thomas 
I nee organization in 1911. Within a year, he was promoted to post of first camera¬ 
man, and initial picture was “The Lure of the Violin.” After four years with directors 
J. Hunt and Richard Stanton, he joined William S. Hart as chief cameraman, and 
remained with the latter for six years. 

After a brief interlude at Metro, August joined the Fox camera staff, and was 
Director of Photography on numerous top productions for a number of years. Moving 
over to RKO, for another long term, he photographed the outstanding features of 
that studio, most noted being “The Informer.” In 1941, before hostilities started, 
he entered the armed services as a Commander in the U. S. Navy. He served over¬ 
seas in Iceland and the Pacific, and acquitted himself notably in the documenting of 
“Battle of Midway.” Out of service two years ago, he was Director of Photography 
on MGM’s “They Were Expendable,” and then signed a term contract with David 
0. Selznick. 
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16. Creative Cutting 

By CHARLES LORINC 


I N the preceding chapter, we discussed the 
preliminary steps in the editing process. 
We are now ready to take up the actual 
mechanics of editing as well as the subtleties 
of creative cutting which make the difference 
between a well-cut and a poorly-cut picture. 

Let us say that you have made a complete 
breakdown of your footage as it arrives from 
the laboratory. You now have your scenes 
1 each designated by its continuity number) set 
up in consecutive order on a peg-board or 
pigeon-hole tray. You have decided, through 
reference to the script and your three by five 
scene record cards, that this is the order in 
which you will want your scenes to appear in 
the final cut. 

The Rough Cut 

Your next step is to rough cut your footage, 
one sequence at a time. Starting with the first 
or "A” sequence, you now cut the slate off of 
Scene 1 and hang it on peg No. 1 on your 
editing-bin rack. These pegs are actually small 
nails with the heads cut off, mounted along 
a horizontal rack suspended over a rectangular 
bin lined wjth soft white muslin. The pegs 
are designated by painted numbers running 
consecutively from 1 to 50, or 100, depending 
upon the size of the bin. 

You now proceed to mount each scene of 
the sequence on its respectively numbered peg. 
When you reach the end of Sequence "A,” 
splice all of the scenes together in order. Now 
you can either rough-cut the rest of the se¬ 
quences, or screen Sequence "A” preliminary to 
final cutting of that sequence. Many editors 
prefer to join all of the rough-cut sequences 
together before doing any final cutting, so that 
they can get an idea of the flow of the entire 
production. 

The rough-cut sequence contains all of the 
over-lap action you have included to bridge 
continuity from one scene to another, and 
which will be eliminated in the final cutting. 
Also, the action in these scenes will seem to 
run over-long because it is unrelieved by the 
variety of scenes which will later be inter-cut 
to speed up the pace. 

In screening the rough-cut sequence, there 
are a few basic editing axioms to be considered. 
Firstly, your main objective in cutting is to 
create a smoothly flowing story that will hold 
the audience’s attention by virtue of having its 
dramatic emphasis in the right places. Sec¬ 
ondly, two scenes taken separately will have 
two separate meanings—but when they are 
joined together consecutively an entirely new 
meaning rises out of the relationship. For ex¬ 
ample, you may have a shot of an airplane 
flying and another shot of a man looking up 
at the sky. If you join these two scenes to¬ 


gether, your audience will assume that the man 
is looking up at the airlpane. 

Thirdly, in final cutting you will be con¬ 
cerned with three important elements: con¬ 
tinuity, tempo, and dramatic punch. It is these 
factors which you will want to keep firmly in 
mind when screening the rough-cut of your 
sequences. Watch, first of all, to see how you 
must cut your footage so that each scene will 
flow smoothly into the next. If there is a jump 
in continuity, decide which type of optical 
transition will bet bridge the gap. 

Next, notice the pace of the action in indi¬ 
vidual scenes and decide where you will want 
the general tempo speeded up or slowed down 
in the final cutting. 

Then notice which scenes contain your cli¬ 
mactic action, the situations which must be 
built up to give your screen story dramatic 
punch. 

Cutting for Continuity 

In simplest terms, continuity in cutting 
means a smooth flow of story action from scene 
to scene and sequence to sequence. Actually, 
as we have pointed out before, continuity origi¬ 
nates in the script and is enhanced by proper 
direction of the action. With this firm basis, it 
is a simple matter for the cutter to put to¬ 
gether a smoothly flowing screen story from 
the footage at hand. But, it is a mistake to be¬ 
lieve that good continuity can be manufactured 
in the cutting room from poorly matched, dis¬ 
jointed scenes. 

Good continuity implies that cutting should 
be so smooth that the audience will not be 
conscious of changes of angle or image size as 
the camera changes its point-of-view. Thus, in 
cutting continuous action, the overlap (or repe¬ 
tition of action at the beginning of a new 
scene) must be cut at a point where the action 
will continue to flow uninterruptedly. Some¬ 
times it is a simple matter to locate this point; 
at other times you will have to experiment. 

A natural pause in the action is usually a 
good place to cut, picking up the movement at 
the same spot in the following scene. It is es¬ 
pecially important to match the action closely 
when a long shot and closeup of continuous 
movement are both shot from the same angle. 
In a case such as this, if there is more than a 
slight discrepancy in the action patterns of the 
two scenes, a jump-cut will result. 

If, on the other hand, the shift from long 
shot to closeup involves a considerable change 
of angle, we can jump the action ahead several 
feet without the gap being noticed. Where an 
awkward gap is unavoidable, we can lessen 
the jolt by a cut-in, a cut-away shot, an optical 
transition, or (if worse comes to worse) a 
sub-title. 


A cut-in or insert, is a closeup of a segment 
of the main action. It is one of the best and 
most natural devices to use in bridging a gap 
between two scenes because it focuses audience 
attention closely upon the action of the story. 

The cut-away is a shot which literally cuts 
away from the main action to another segment 
of the same situation. For example, in a film 
showing a football game, cut-aways would in¬ 
clude shots of the crowd, the score board, the 
band, cheer leaders, etc. Lapses in time can 
also be covered by effective cut-aways. 

Optical transitions include dissolves, wipes, 
fades, etc., which are actually made in the 
laboratory. These devices, in addition to pro¬ 
viding a smooth way to change scenes, are 
useful in smoothing out gaps in time, place 
or subject — although they should not be used 
as substitutes for good continuity. 

Inter-cutting is the technique of repeatedly 
cutting back and forth from one scene to an¬ 
other, either in the same or different locales. 
This is sometimes very effective as a means of 
creating suspense. It is also a good way to 
cheat the time element since it gives the 
audience a chance to forget the exact stages of 
development of the action shown in previous 
cuts of the scene. 

Cutting for Tempo 

Tempo is one of the most important ele¬ 
ments to be considered in creative cutting. 
Applied to the editing process, the word tempo 
means variation in pace throughout the film. 
Pace depends upon two factors: the speed of 
the action and the length of individual scenes. 
A pattern of tempo repeated several times 
lends rhythm to your cutting. 

Obviously, a slow pace requires slow action 
and longer individual scenes; whereas rapid 
pace requires the exact opposite. A relatively 
slow pace is appropriate for historical scenes, 
melodramas, mysteries, etc., although one must 
avoid letting any story drag. Rapid pace is al¬ 
most a requirement for light comedies, sus¬ 
pense stories and lively action dramas. 

We have said that pace depends partially 
upon the length of individual scenes. But, 
scene length, in turn, depends upon the dura¬ 
tion of action in the particular scene. For ex¬ 
ample, if it takes 20 frames for a man in close- 
up to turn his head, you can cut that 20 frames 
into the continuity as a separate scene and it 
will have a complete and coherent meaning. 
If, on the other hand, it takes four feet of 
film for that man to turn his head and you 
use only 20 frames of the scene, you will have 
a disembodied fragment of action with no 
meaning to it at all. If you expect to cut 
scenes short for rapid pace, be sure that the 
action within those scenes is rapidly paced. 

Tempo, as we have pointed out, implies a 
variation in pace. This variation gives light 
and shade to your screen story. If you proceed 
at the same rate of pace throughout the film, 
the story will lack emphasis. Therefore, vary 
the pace of cutting according to the demands 
of the sequence. 

Cuffing for Dramatic Punch 

Dramatic punch is a rather colloquial but 
direct term meaning cinematic impact. It is a 
somewhat elusive expression to define, but the 
proof of its effectiveness lies in whether or not 
the audiences reacts correctly to the force of 
the screen situation. By "correctly,” we mean: 
does the audience sit up and take notice at the 
right times? 
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Dramatic punch is achieved by placing the 
emphasis of the situation at the proper point 
in the sequence. This is primarily a problem 
of direction but even more definitely a matter 
of deft cutting. All of the tricks of the editor’s 
trade must sometimes be brought into play to 
insure a definite result. 

Generally speaking, the closer we get to a 
subject, the more emphatic the impression of 
that subject becomes. For this reason, image 
size has a good deal to do with dramatic 
punch. The closeup is the most emphatic of all 
angles because it brings the audience face to 
face with the subject. Use ydur closeups where 
punch is needed in the film narrative. Don’t 
waste them on unimportant details or you will 
have nothing forceful left to use when you 
want to make an important statement. 

Build up to your climactic scenes by making 
sure that the scenes which go before lead 
directly to that climax. It is sometimes effective 
to begin a sequence with slowly paced cutting, 
gradually quickening the tempo and cutting in 
closer and closer shots until the action develops 
in the climactic scene. Hit your audience with 
the important idea; hold the shot just long 
enough for it to register; then go on to the 
next sequence. 

Avoid forcing dramatic punch into your film 
by means of chopped up montages or the kind 
of radical cutting which highbrows like to 
call "impressionism.” Such vague symbolism 
may be perfectly all right in experimental films 
made for the chosen few, but it has proved to 
be merely confusing to the mass audience. 


Boiling the whole problem down to its 
basic essentials, let us say that the real secret 
of cutting for dramatic punch is to include in 
a particular scene only as much of the action 
as can best be portrayed by that particular 
angle. Plan your shots carefully before shoot¬ 
ing so that you will be sure to include enough 
different angles to cover ydur subject in the 
most emphatic manner. 

The Professional Touch 

While good editing cannot in itself make a 
picture, poor editing can very definitely un¬ 
make it. The surest sign of the amateur (next 
to poor photography and direction) is sloppy, 
undramatic cutting. On the other hand — deft, 
forceful cutting can sometimes breathe into 
prosaic footage a vitality which was not appar¬ 
ent in the rough cut. 

Take your time making the final cut. Make 
sure that you know your footage and the effect 
you want to place on the screen. Although you 
are cutting for three separate elements —con¬ 
tinuity, tempo and punch — you cannot arbi¬ 
trarily separate them, because each is very 
closely related to the other. 

Remember that you are not working with 
separate, unrelated strips of film; you are work¬ 
ing wdth scenes that should fit together like the 
stones of a mosaic to produce a dramatic over¬ 
all pattern. In this process, association of ideas 
plays a vital part. Be on the alert to tie your 
scenes together by means of the elements they 
have in common. 

In making your final cut, screen your foot¬ 


age again and again, each time concentrating 
on one of the three important cutting factors. 
Remember that the smoothest jobs of cutting 
are the result of gradually whittling down the 
footage, not haphazard slashing. 

NEXT ISSUE: Part 17—" Sound Recording 
and Cutting” 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 Cordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 



SOUND 

SILENT FILMS 

( Music * Narration * Special Effects) 
LET us convert your 16 mm picture to a sound film 
of the highest quality. Skilled technical staff, and 
finest sound recording equipment and studio fa¬ 
cilities to serve industrial, amateur and educational 
film producers. Write TELEFILM, Inc., Dept. A-l. 
6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif, 
for prices and literature. 

OUR SERVICE IS USED BY: J* 

• AiResearch Mfg. Co. • Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. • Food Machinery Corp. 

. ‘ - 


U. S. Naval Photo Services Dept. • Santa Fe Railroad 
* Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 




TELEFILM 


HOLLYWOOD 


Professional Type Combination 

SUNSHADE and FILTER HOLDER 



The Sunshade-Filter Holder is 
supported by a double arm bracket. 
This attaches to a plate which you 
can fasten on to the base of your 
camera where it can remain at all 
times if you desire. The Sunshade- 
Filter Holder is demountable into 
3 small units which, when not be¬ 
ing used, fit into your camera car¬ 
rying case. 


For E. K. Cine-Special, Bolex, Filmo 
and other fine 16mm cameras. It resem¬ 
bles the professional 35mm type Sun¬ 
shade Filter Holders and Matte Box gen¬ 
erally used with professional 35mm 
cameras. 

Designed for use with all popular types 
of 16mm cameras, the "Professional 
Junior” Sunshade and Filter Holder holds 
two 2" square glass filters, also a 2 V 2 " 
round Pola Screen with handle which can 
be rotated for correct polarization. By 
using our Sunshade and Filter Holder you 
will not require filters of various sizes as 
the 2" square filter will cover all lenses 
from 15 mm to 6" telephoto. 


★ 



Compact, simple to assemble or 
dismount, the entire Sunshade-Fil¬ 
ter Holder and 2 filter holders 
which are supplied are precision- 
made of non-corroding metals. 
Every serious cameraman appreci¬ 
ates the advantages that accrue 
when a fine Sunshade-Filter Holder 
like this is used. 


Manufactured exclu¬ 
sively by the makers 
of "Professional 
Junior” Tripods and 
other fine camera 
accessories. 


FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 


(ynm€RH €.c 

)UIPm€HT ( 

0. 

1600 BROflDUJRy 

\ newyoRKCiTy ^ 



Order yotir Sun¬ 
shade and Filter 
Holder today. And 
also ask for our 
complete catalog. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOUND FILMS 

By EARL I. SPONABLE 

(Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., New York) 

PART 4 


(Editor’s Note: This most informative paper 
was prese?ited by the author at the October, 
1946 convention of the Society of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Engineers in Hollywood; and published in 
the May, 1947, issue of the SMPE Journal. It 
is reprinted through permission of the SMPE, 
and concluding section will be published in our 
Nove??iber issue.) 

(Continued from Last Issue) 

Sept., 1928: Fox Movietone City was dedi¬ 
cated. (This is the present Twentieth Century- 
Fox Studios at Beverly Hills, Calif.) 

Oct. 6, 1928: The Fox Movietone News re¬ 
lease was increased from one to two issues per 
week. 

Dec., 1928: "In Old Arizona,” the first out- 
of-door recorded feature picture, was shown at 
the Criterion Theatre in Los Angeles. Quoting 
Franklin: "This film was photographed and re¬ 
corded out-doors against a sweeping back¬ 
ground of natural beauty, and in it sound re¬ 
cording achieved its highest artistic success 
up to that time. Filmed and recorded right in 
the vast open spaces, the scenes and human 
voice and all the accompanying sounds were 
reproduced with a clearness and naturalness 
that attracted wide attention. The Movietone 
process caught and reproduced with fidelity 
not only the voices of the actors, but actually 
the natural sounds of the outdoors: the whis¬ 
pering of the wind, the song of the birds. The 
picture was thus notable in combining the 
perfected technique of the silent film with the 
faithful recording of music, dialogue and 
sound.” 

Subsequent Fox pictures that were well re¬ 
ceived and helped to advance the art of sound 
recording included the all-talking pictures 
"Through Different Eyes” and "Hearts in 
Dixie.” 

Dec. 3, 1928: Fox Movietone News release 
was increased to three issues per week. 

During the year 1928, appreciable general 
progress was made in perfecting Movietone 
technique; one point of note was the perfect¬ 
ing of the Aeo lights by Case, increasing their 
useful life and uniformity. 

Sponable organized a research department to 
which was asigned the problem of improving 
sound recording apparatus, particularly with a 
view to reducing its weight and improving its 
portability and ease of operation—as well as 
the over-all problem of improving recording 
and reproducing equipment and techniques. 
Fifty-six field units were scheduled for assign¬ 
ment all over the world; three special Avia¬ 
tion Units were activated; to meet the need for 
such an increase in personnel, Bragg was sent 
to interview recent graduates at various tech¬ 


nical institutions. Well over 100 engineers 
were now engaged in the sound recording field. 

Feb. 28, 1929: Fox acquired control of 
Loews and MGM. 

Mar., 1929: Fox announced that all silent 
product would be discontinued and only Mov¬ 
ietone pictures would be made. 

July 13, 1929: The Fox Movietone News re¬ 
lease schedule was increased to four issues per 
week. 

July 18, 1929: William Fox was injured in 
an automobile acident; this may have seriously 
affected the following up of his involved nego¬ 
tiations. 

July, 1929: British Movietone News, the 
first foreign sound newsreel producing com¬ 
pany, was started. 

Aug., 1929: A merger of Fox Film, Fox 
Theatres, and Loews was planned. 

Sept. 20, 1929: Fox negotiated a deal ac¬ 
quiring Fox-Case stock from Case and ex¬ 
changing Fox Theatre stock to be redeemed 
September 1, 1930. Fox then formed the Fox- 
Hearst Corporation, Hearst acquiring about 24 
percent of original Fox-Case stock with op¬ 
tion to buy about 25 percent more. 

Fox made a separate agreement with Case 
to have the latter run his laboratory until July 
23, 1930. 

Sept., 1929: Fox and Hearst united their 
sound newsreels and agreed that each would 
release two per week. 

Sept. 17, 1929: An all-Grandeur show 
opened at the Gaiety Theatre with Grandeur 
News and "Fox Movietone Follies.” 

Sept. 28, 1929: Hearst Metrotone News re¬ 
leased its first issue. 

Nov. 2, 1929: The Embassy Theatre was 
opened with the first all-sound news program 
and called "The Newsreel Theatre.” 

1930: The crash of 1929 found the Fox 
structure in such a condition of over-expan¬ 
sion that it became necessary for Fox to sell 
out. 

Controlling interests in Fox Film and Fox 
Theatres were acquired by a group headed 
by Harley Clarke, who became president of the 
Fox companies. 

Sound-on-film by this time was well estab¬ 
lished as a commercial success and was dis¬ 
playing sound-on-disk as a release medium. 
The Western Electric light-valve method of 
sound-on-film recording was commercially per¬ 
fected. As Fox Film was a licensee of ERPI, 
and as such paid the regular royalty rates, it 
decided to give up its own method of Aeo 
light recording and use in entirety the West¬ 
ern Electric system. 

PART 4. FOREIGN PROGRESS IN SOUND FILMS 
AND RELATIONS WITH FOX 

Sept., 1922: The first showing of acoustic 




films was made at the Alhambra Theatre, Ber¬ 
lin. These were made using the Tri-Ergon 
method with the sound recorded on a film 
about 42-mm wide and the sound placed out¬ 
side the sprocket holes. (This system was 
worked out by three inventors— Engl, Massole, 
and Vogt, who had formed a sound-film com¬ 
pany called the Tri-Ergon A.G., of Zurich.) 

July, 1926: F. A. Schroeder, who was the 
American representative of the German group, 
brought their system to the attention of Court- 
land Smith. 

Aug., 1926: John Joy went to Europe to in¬ 
vestigate Tri-Ergon for Fox. 

Dec., 1926: At Joy’s request Dr. Engl 
brought a complete unit of the German appa¬ 
ratus to New York for examination and tests. 
Records were made and shown under the di¬ 
rection of Dr. Engl; the results were judged 
to be fair, but not so good as Movietone. This 
was to some extent the result of the use of 
condenser loudspeakers in the German system. 
The equipment as a whole was typically 
German in design and offered few features 
that could be advantageously combined with 
the Movietone system. 

July, 1927: Fox took over rights to the 
German system for North America and reject¬ 
ed a chance to acquire the world rights. This 
soon proved to be a mistake, since the patents 
became troublesome in foreign countries, and 
royalties were collected on them. 

Shortly thereafter, Joy and Schroeder went 
to Europe to get an extenion of scope to the 
Fox agreement to permit use throughout the 
world. Also during this time, UFA of Ger¬ 
many acquired a license under the German 
system. 

Eeb., 1928: During the interval since July, 
1927, Tri-Ergon had tried to bring together all 
German companies interested in sound pictures 
including Siemens and Halske, AEG and oth¬ 
ers. This was not entirely successful as Siemens 
and Halske and AEG wanted too much and 
Tri-Ergon would not agree to their stand. 

Aug., 1928: Tri-Ergon formed a German 
operating company backed by the Commerce 
and Private Bank and called Tonbild Syndicate 
A.G. (or Tobis) with rights in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria. 

Sept., 1928: Negotiations were carried on by 
Joy and Rogers for Fox with Tri-Ergon and 
Tobis to make a working arrangement to re¬ 
cord and reproduce sound throughout the 
wdrld under Tri-Ergon patents. No agreement 
was reached. 

Nov.-Dee., 1928: Schlesinger, of London and 
South Africa, who had purchased the de For¬ 
est Phonofilm Company, attempted negotia¬ 
tions with Tobis and Tri-Ergon for joining 
de Forest and Tri-Ergon on a world basis. This 
did not go through. 

Jan., 1929: Siemens and Halske and AEG 
combined interests in the sound picture field 
by organizing a company called Klangfilm. 

Klangfilm attempted to release a picture 
made by RCA in America in one of the UFA 
Theatres in Berlin. Tobis stopped this with 
an injunction on the grounds that the picture 
was recorded by double system, i. e., sound and 
picture separate, and recombined in a single 
positive. It was claimed this infringed Tri- 
Ergon patents. The result of the court’s deci¬ 
sion, sustained by the higher court, made 
Klangfilm make a working agreement with 
Tobis. 

During this time Fox interests kept up com¬ 
munication with representatives of Tobis and 
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Tri-Ergon for the purpose of making a work¬ 
ing arrangement through American Tri-Ergon 
to permit Fox to record and reproduce through¬ 
out the world under the German patents. No 
such arrangement was agreed upon. 

April, 1929: Attempts were being made at 
this time by various groups to join together 
the various Tri-Ergon interests and Klangfilm 
in opposition to Western Electric progress in 
foreign countries. Nothing resulted from this. 

June, 1929: Kuckenmeister, a German pho¬ 
nograph manufacturer, through connections 
with Oyens and Sons, a Holland banking firm, 
became interested in organizing a holding 
company to unite various Tri-Ergon interests, 
not controlled by Fox, into one group. This 
was concluded in June, 1929, and called 
"Acoustic Products Company of Holland.” 

About this time Tri-Ergon started suits 
against Electrical Research Products, Inc., and 
during the summer obtained injunctions re¬ 
straining the reproduction of all American pic¬ 
tures on ERPI apparatus in Germany. Some of 
the original decisions have since been sus¬ 
tained so that, except by special agreement 
with Tobis, American sound films were pre¬ 
vented from being released in Germany. War¬ 
ner Brothers obtained a special license from 
Tobis and have released their films. 

May-Aug., 1929: Joy attempted to obtain a 
working agreement with Tobis to protect 
Newsreel recording and allow release of Fox 
products in Germany. No arrangement was 
concluded. 

Various conferences were held among rep¬ 
resentatives of ERPI, Tobis, Siemens, and AEG 


both in Europe and in America. No agreement 
was reached. 

Sept., 1929: Schlesinger concluded an ar¬ 
rangement with Kuckenmeister in which his 
British company was allied with Tobis and 
Klangfilm. Advantages Fox could have had 
were now being acquired by others. 

Oct., 1929: Tobis brought suit against Mov¬ 
ietone in Germany and Austria. All Fox News¬ 
reel trucks were removed from these countries. 

During the last six months of 1929, both 
Tobis and Klangfilm moved forward, both in 
theatre installations and in the production of 
sound pictures. They made an alliance with a 
French producing company, and arranged to 
begin sound work in France. 

June, 1930: Will Hays headed a committee 
in Paris which met to deal with foreign sound 
problems and to attempt a settlement of Ger¬ 
man relations. This tangled situation was final¬ 
ly ironed out and a compact was arrived at on 
July 22 permitting the showing of American 
films abroad. 

(To be Continued) 


Kodak’s New Flash Bantam 

Eastman Kodak announces its new Kodak 
Flash Bantam f/4.5 camera, featuring built-in 
synchronization to guarantee positive flash syn¬ 
chronization with shutter speeds up to and in¬ 
cluding 1/100 of a second in class F lamps. 
Deliveries will be limited for several months 
until production of the model is stepped up 
to capacity at the factory. 



See the 


Amazing Difference 



...the NEW RADIANT Screens 
make in your pictures 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1247 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, III. 

Send me FREE Screen Guide—also latest 
Circular showing complete line of Port¬ 
able, Wall, Ceiling and Table Screens. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City _ 
State_ 


The 1948 Radiant Projection 
Screens bring you clearer, 
sharper, more brilliant pictures 
— amazing new beauty in both 
black-and-white and color pro¬ 
jection. Important new features 
include: speedy, convenient set¬ 
up with the screen flowing 
smoothly into correct position 
. . . remarkable adaptability to 
different projection conditions 
... sturdy, trouble-free durabil¬ 
ity. Precision-built, modern to 
the last detail —these new Radi¬ 
ant Screens bring out the best 
in any pictures! 



Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 

“Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32 -page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, correct 
projection lenses, tips for improving pro¬ 
jection and many other valuable facts. 
Mail coupon for your FREE copy. 


RADIANT 



Rm.U.S P.i.OM. 




Exclusive New 
Radiant Screen 
Features 

1 Self-Opening Tripod Legs* 

2 Screen Leveller* 

3 Shakeproof Safety Catch 

4 Feather Touch Adjusting 
Handle (U. S. Patent) 

5 Fully Automatic Auto-Lock* 

6 Built-In Shock Absorbers* 

7 Automatic Leg-Lock 

8 Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 

9 Triangular Steel Tube 
Construction 

10 Automatic Leg Adjustment 

11 Finger Grip Carrying Handle 

12 Streamlined Design 

13 Automatic Leg Closing 

14 Complex Range of Screen 
Heights 

15 Unconditional Guarantee 

The complete Radiant line 
includes Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Models in sizes 22 
feet x 30 feet to 20 feet x 20 
feet and larger. 

' - * Pat. Pending 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
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"HOW TO BECOME AN 
_Amateur CINEMATOGRAPHER'' 

Synopsis of Prize-Winning Film 

By CHARLES M. PETERS 


(Editor’s Note: Charles M. Peters won 
the mid-year film contest of the Los An¬ 
geles Cinema Club recently with a highly 
original and entertaining 16 mm. koda- 
chrome subject: ee How to Become an Ama¬ 
teur Cinematographer.” We asked Mr. 
Peters to write a general synopsis of his 
picture, which is given on this page. 

His first effort in making a contest film 
is interesting. Peters and his wife take 
many trips around the western portion of 
the United States, and his movie camera 
was purchased to make scenic views of 
various points of interest for later pro¬ 
jection at home to recall such trips. 
Friends in the Los Angeles Cinema Club 
kidded him about making such scenics, 
decried the waste of film, and suggested 
that picture post cards could be secured 
for much less money! This led to the sug¬ 
gestion that Peters could employ his cam¬ 
era and equipment to much greater ad¬ 
vantage — by making a film for the next 
contest. His originality in the finished 
picture demonstrates that the amateur 
movie maker does not have to travel to 
far locations to make a prize-winning 
film.) 

F OR nearly twenty-five years, Betty and 
Pete have wandered down life’s high¬ 
way, sometime happy and sometimes 
sad, but always together. Then a great event 
occurred on June 20, 1946. 

Pete being a typical husband who reads the 
morning newspaper at the breakfast table while 
the toast burns, and also being the typical 
salesman, he hurries to work from his home 
at 9:00 a.m. at the instigation of the wife, 
over the burnt toast, who wants to get some 
housework done that morning. 

It was a beautiful morning, a touch of 
spring in the clear, crisp air, that would put 
any haze filter manufacturer out of business. 
Down the street came 230 lbs. of Pete, at peace 
with the world, and his briefcase swinging, 
when a display of camera equipment caught 
his eye. He slackened his pace, looked again, 
then stopped altogether. A small, nondescript 
circular showing a traveller carrying a movie 
camera caught his eye. The circular has long 
since been forgotten, but never will the 
thoughts that went through his mind. Thoughts 
of trip that he and Betty were always taking 
and those trips they were planning to take. If 
you have a movie camera you must take trips 
to take pictures, and since trips must be taken, 
a movie camera becomes a must. 

So into the store and, with due deliberation, 
a movie camera was bought — but no gadgets; 


h? was going to take pictures and not play 
around with a lot of needless equipment. Re¬ 
member also—Pete is a salesman, and he is 
not susceptible to sales talks. 

The day wore on and the new cameraman 
finally started for home, a bit earlier than 
usual, and with a slight uneasiness over his 
several hundred dollar purchase. 

Betty met him in the driveway, and when 
he presented the camera and admitted the 
cost, his slight uneasiness became inflationary. 
However, salesmanship came to the fore and 
long before dinnertime, they were both plan¬ 
ning more and better trips. That evening and 
in fact well into the next day—3:00 a.m., to 
be exact—they read with eagerness "How to 
Make Movies," which was acquired with the 
camera purchase. 

Somewhat dazed and bewildered, they find 
a need for possibly more information and film, 
which to the camera store Pete goes to obtain. 

Returning home, Pete and Betty start out to 
shoot their first "Epic,” only to find over-and 
under-exposed results, and a definite tendency 
of th? picture to jump off the screen. This 


proved to them a need for a trip to the cam¬ 
era store for tripods, light meters, and later on 
in seemingly rapid succession came filters, 
frame counters, faders, splicers, editors, lens, 
titlers, flood lights, range finders, etc. 

While the acquisition costs were mounting 
from these gadgets, which by now had become 
a necessity, stock in a film company began to 
soar on the stock exchange. 

When the gadget saturation point was 
reached, if that point comes before infinity, 
Betty finds that Pete has mortgaged their 
home. She, by now having been infected by 
the same bug, signed the mortgage, and they 
promptly started studying maps for their first 
trip. 

The trip decided, camera and all this equip¬ 
ment was piled into their car, and to Betty’s 
dismay, she found she couldn’t find room in 
the car; so on to the running board she 
climbed, and through Zion, Bryce, Jackson 
Hole, Yellowstone, Carmel, and many other 
points here in the West they went. On this 
extended running-board trip, a rest period was 
decreed, at which time they evidenced great 
joy over a stock certificate they possessed, said 
stock having gone from $43 to $1000 per 
share. 

They also burned the mortgage at this 
time, and then continued their trip. As they 
pull back on to the highway, they expose a 
sign saying: Los Angeles, 2048 miles, Canada, 
2 miles— and so ends "How to Become an 
Amateur Cinematographer" on June 20, 1947. 


The question has been raised: How did 
Betty and Pete happen to make such a picture? 

Very simple—just an attempt to depict a 
true story of what actually happened during 
this first year, or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 
One slight discrepency, that film stock didn’t 
go up. Pete knows. He is a Stock and Bond 
salesman! 
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The carbon 
arc is just as 
essential as 
good film! 

leden, WUiie 


A.S.C. 


FOR PERFECTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND PROJECTION, USE THE CARBON ARC. 


































































AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Oakland Camera 

Movie section of Oakland Camera Club, un¬ 
der direction of Dr. Numa P. Dunne, has 
launched a project intended to compile a com¬ 
plete "movization” of the city of Oakland. 
Every member is expected to participate by 
filming 10 to 15 foot clips of what the indi¬ 
vidual considers an outstanding feature of the 
city or its environment. Later, all film clips 
will be edited according to classifications (trans¬ 
portation, industry, scenic, civic buildings, rec¬ 
reation, etc.) and spliced in continuity to pro¬ 
vide a complete picturization of the commu¬ 
nity. 

At the August 12th meeting, Don Flagg 
demonstrated proper use of lighting for in¬ 
terior shooting, while film program included: 
"Over the Bridge,” by S. F. Russell; and "Yo- 
semite” and "The Expensive Key,” by E. H. 
Brown. "Expensive Key,” originally produced 
in 1936, was exhibited to demonstrate the ad¬ 
vance of amateur technique in the past 10 
years. 


New York Metropolitan 

Initial meeting of the new season was held 
by Metropolitan Motion Picture Club of New 
York at the Hotel Pennsylvania on September 
18th, with splendid film program comprising: 
"A Trip to Yellowstone Park,” by Ernest Mil¬ 
ler; "A Day of Independence,” by J. J. Harley; 
and "In His Judgment,” 1944 prize-winner by 
Harley. 

Club bulletin announced that regular meet¬ 
ings will be held on the third Thursday of the 
month, with the supplemental meetings on 
first Wednesday of each month. Joe Harley 
will have charge of the technical sessions, as¬ 
sisted by John Hefele. General movie contest 
for members, with prizes of $75, $50, and 
$25 closes November 1st, according to con¬ 
test chairman Ralph Eno. 


Seattle Amateur 

Seattle Amateur Movie Club is currently 
celebrating its 10th anniversary, having been 
organized in 1937 with tdtal of six members. 
Today it rates high among the top progressive 
clubs of the country. 

Meeting of September 9th, held at Epiphany 
Hall, covered plenty of activity. It was firstly, 
gadget night, with members displaying and ex¬ 
plaining accessories they find valuable for 
movie-making. Then there was a group of 
membership films exhibited; a demonstra¬ 
tion of the Soundmirrow magnetic tape re¬ 
corder; and showing of the prize-winning pic¬ 
ture, "Motion.” 


New York Eight 

New York 8 MM. Club is one of the many 
which kept meetings going during the summer 
months, despite the absence of many members 
on movie making vacations. Film program in¬ 
cluded subjects made by members, including 
"The Wahlnuts Review,” by Sam Pollock; 
"Seasons” and "Hudson River Day Line” by 
W. H. Clouse; "Cynthia Is Freed,” by Ben 
Spaner; and "Trip to Gaspe Peninsula,” by 
Edward Roesken. 


Los Angeles Eight 

Gadget Night was featured at the Septem¬ 
ber 9th meeting of Los Angeles 8 MM. Club, 
held in the Bell & Howell auditorium. Mem¬ 
bers brought various accessories that had been 
devised to assist in the making of better movies 
and prizes were awarded to the best entries. 
Each entrant described the purpose of his gadg¬ 
et, and demonstrated practicability for the 
members and judges. Film program of mem¬ 
bers’ films was headed by "The Frontier 
Preacher Reads the Bible,” by Herman Hack. 

Annual picnic of Los Angeles Eight was held 
on Sunday, September 21st at North Holly¬ 
wood Park, with members participating in the 
usual picnic games and activities. A club movie 
of the event was shot for future screenings. 


San Francisco Cinema 

Dave Redfield, with his 10 minute talk on 
"Up-to-the-Minute Ideas About Movie Film 
and Equipment” featured the September 16th 
meeting of Cinema Club of San Francisco, held 
at the Women’s City Club. Film program for 
the evening included: "Swim and Live,” from 
Film Library of United Air Lines; and "Rio — 
the City Marvelous,” provided through cour¬ 
tesy of Moore McCormick Steamship Com¬ 
pany. Loring Powell provided 25 minutes of 
kodachrome slides of the wild and rugged 
scenery of Western Canada under title of "On 
the Prowl with Powell.” 

Club members have been advised that a free 
course in "Making Amateur Movies” will be 
given two nights weekly at Marina Junior 
High School. 


La Casa, Alhambra 

Monthly meeting of La Casa Movie Club of 
Alhambra, Calif., was held on September 15th 
at the Y.M.C.A., with film program compris¬ 
ing: "Pacific Northwest, Victoria, Yellowstone 
and Virginia City,” by William A. Ware; 
"Grand Canyon Vacation,” by George B. Stone; 
"Yosemite 1947, and Boat Races 1947,” by R. 
H. Rollins; "Past and Present Farm Machin¬ 
ery,” by William R. Wyatt; "1947 Vacation,” 
by Clarence C. Hesse; and "Water Color Paint¬ 
ing,” by Frank Knaus. 


Subscriptions Offered 
For Contest Prizes 

With annual contests by amateur 
cine clubs rolling around, chairmen of 
such events in the various organiza¬ 
tions are reminded that AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER will donate a 
year’s subscription as a prize. This pol¬ 
icy was adopted several years ago to 
encourage amateur contests in the 
clubs, and to further activities in the 
8 and 1 6 mm. fields. 

Contest chairmen can automatically 
set the subscription as a prize on the 
list, and advise AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER of the name and address 
of the winner of the award. 


Brooklyn Amateur 

Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club resumes meet¬ 
ings, after summer layoff, on September 17th 
at the Neighborhood Club auditorium. The 
latter has been engaged for all meetings during 
the coming year. Film program comprised 
"Railroad Signal,” by Fred Beach; "Clear to 
the Top,” loaned by Calvert Distillers; and a 
group of amateur subjects. 

Board of directors voted to enlarge activities 
of the club by staging a "Special 8 MM. Gala 
Night” annually. Program will consist of mem¬ 
ber films, and admission charge of 75 cents 
will be made. Also regular technical lectures 
and demonstrations will be held during the 
year, first slated for October 1st when Gene 
Adams talks on lenses. Program will be aug¬ 
mented with a film, "Lenses and Their Uses,” 
by the Harmon Foundation. Closing date for 
club’s annual contest has been set for Novem¬ 
ber 19th. 


Utah Cine Arts 

Pete Larsen was chairman of the September 
17th meeting of Utah Cine Arts Club, held at 
the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. A surprise 
film by A1 Morton opened the meeting, fol¬ 
lowed by a technical discussion and demonstra¬ 
tion by A1 Londema on how to prepare titles 
for a film within 15 minutes so that the pic¬ 
ture can be projected before an audience. 

Finale was "Volcano,” in 16 mm. koda¬ 
chrome by Alan Probert, which recorded the 
three year development of the Paricutin vol¬ 
cano in Mexico. Probert, movie-making enthu¬ 
siast and mining engineer, made the film on 
frequent trips to the volcano area. 


Victorian Amateur 

Entries for the 1947 "Five Best” contest of 
Victoria Amateur Cine Society close on Octo¬ 
ber 22nd, with competition open to all ama¬ 
teur movie makers in Australia. In addition to 
trophies for each of the five best, President C. 
D. Wicks of V.A.C.S. will present an engraved 
trophy for best film submitted by a member 
of his club. Entries will be screened publicly 
on November 7th. 


Los Angeles Cinema 

Film program of the September 8th meeting 
of Los Angeles Cinema Club, held at the Ebell 
Club, included: "Arizona Holiday,” by Wil¬ 
liam P. Johnson; "Four Grand Symphonies,” 
by C. W. Courtney; "Sierra Holiday,” by Jack 
Staikey; "Grand Canyon and Bryce,” by Mrs. 
Kellam; and two special attractions, "Bikini,” 
and "Silent Service.” 


Philadelphia Cinema 

First fall meeting of Philadelphia Cinema 
Club was held at Franklin Institute on Septem¬ 
ber 9th, with film program consisting of: 
"Grow What You Eat,” by Charles Allen; and 
"Winter in New Hampshire,” loaned by Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire. 
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AUDIENCES-anc/ YOU 


What makes Sound Kodascope FS-10-N 
such a popular 16mm. sound projector? In 
large measure, the answer is versatility . . . jusi 
note these nine features! 


1. "FS-10-N” is designed to shov, 
either sound or silent 16mm. movies 

2. Wide volume range makes projec 
tor suitable for use in home, club, 01 
auditorium. 

3. Superb tone reproduction is ob 
tained from any type of 16mm. sounc 
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Control. 
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obtained with tone control. 

5. Choice of six projection lenses 
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focal length, makes possible "tailor 
made projection” regardless of screet 
size or projection "throw.” 

6 . Microphone or phonograph cat 
be attached when commentary o 
background music is desired wit! 
silent films. 

7. Voice or music from microphom 
or phonograph can be "mixed” witl 
sound-track reproduction. 

8. Attaching microphone or phono 
graph gives you a complete public 
address system. 

9. All 16mm. reels up to and includ 
ing the 2000-foot size are readih 
accommodated. 


Finger-tip con¬ 
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... sound or silent 
16mm. movies, 
with silent-movie 
ease. 



Single or twin speaker can be sup¬ 
plied with “FS-1 0-N,” the latter be¬ 
ing recommended when maximum 
volume and coverage are required. 
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Kodascope FS-10-N—the projector with nine-way versatility! 
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Aces of the Camera 

(Continued from Page 351 ) 

this production; and the expedition was about 
the longest and extended distant foreign loca¬ 
tion dispatched by a Hollywood studio to that 
time. In addition, it was the first such location- 
made film which had sound effects track, in¬ 
cluding music, native singing and background 
sounds of the islands. 

Because the studio had set it as an im¬ 
portant production, the expedition carried a 
complete production crew and equipment; with 
lights, generators, etc.; and all interiors were 
made in Tahiti — with only a dozen minor 
added scenes later shot at the studio. The unit 
was away from the studio a total of 11 months. 

In impressing the importance of the porta¬ 
ble laboratory for processing of the negative, 
DeVinna pointed out that — in those days—a 
minimum of a month to six weeks would have 
been required to get the exposed negative back 
to the studio for developing. Such a procedure 
would be fatal, he stated, as the long boat trip 
through the tropics was likely to deteriorate 
the emulsion. Another, and most important 
favorable factor, was the advantage of seeing 
daily prints of footage shot the previous day. 
So a full supply of both negative and positive 
was taken along, carefully handled with trop¬ 
ical pack and cold storage to prevent deprecia¬ 
tion of the emulsion. Leahy was again in charge 
of the location lab. 

One of the major problems in shooting at 
Tahiti, Clyde commented, is the terrific in¬ 


herent contrast whereby the easiest thing to 
obtain is a sharp black-and-white contrast 
which can only be toned down by control in 
lab processing of the negative. 

Photographing in Tahiti also presents many 
problems, he continued. In the dry season, it 
is difficult to filter without over-correcting, as 
the air is so clear. During the rainy season — 
November through March — it is virtually im¬ 
possible to shoot as the air is full of water in 
contrast to the conditions existing in the dry 
season. But with all these unfavorable condi¬ 
tions, Clyde delivered an outstanding photo¬ 
graphic job with "White Shadows," attested 
by the fact it was chosen for the Academy 
Award honors. 

DeVinna had only been back at the MGM 
studios for a few months when he was tabbed 
as Director of Photography for another far- 
distant location — this time to equatorial British 
East Africa for the production of "Trader 
Horn." With the recent experience of the 
"White Shadows” expedition, the studio made 
this an even more complete production unit 
in all departments; and in addition to a large 
staff, virtually a boatload of equipment of all 
kinds was carried along. 

For "Trader Horn,” Clyde had practically 
the same camera crew that he had at Tahiti; 
and the unit was decidedly flexible so he could 
assign three or four cameras on wild game and 
game drive shots, although he used only the 
one camera for the dramatic scenes. 

"Trader Horn” was originally started as a 
silent production, but after the unit was in 
Africa a few months, the studio executives de¬ 


cided that it should be made as a talkie due to 
the lightning introduction of sound into films. 
The far-off unit was advised that recording 
equipment and sound cameras were being 
shipped from New York direct to save time, 
but when the apparatus arrived there were no 
sound cameras in the shipment. 

So a field Akeley was rigged up with a 
flexible shaft and interlock motors in an at¬ 
tempt to synchronize the dialogue, but this 
proved unsatisfactory and the idea of synking 
dialogue to action was abandoned entirely, with 
the sound recorder used only to obtain animal 
and jungle noises for dubbing in later at the 
studio. 

In Africa, the semi-portable film processing 
laboratory was not carried onto location, but 
set up in a big stone building secured at Nai¬ 
robi. The film was sent from location for proc¬ 
essing by either runner or truck, so that there 
was little danger of deterioration, and the daily 
rushes could be viewed to check on shooting. 
But where Leahy had the problem of damp¬ 
ness in handling negative and positive in Ta¬ 
hiti, the lab technicians at Nairobi encountered 
reverse conditions. The extremely dry climate 
necessitated watering .down the floor of the 
lab to create proper atmospheric conditions for 
best film developing. 

The African country right on the equator 
posed numerous problems for the cinematog¬ 
rapher. DeVinna pointed out that anytime you 
get near the equator, the sun’s rays are di¬ 
rected straight down and there is no reflected 
or slant light whatsoever—especially during 
the noontime period. In the afternoon, heat 
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waves rising from the ground prevented shoot¬ 
ing, as they were so strong that they would 
register on the film. Result was that the unit 
started early in the morning and was forced 
to knock off around 10:30 a.m. The same 
contrasty light encountered in Tahiti existed 
in Africa, with extreme flatness in the open 
country on account of the direct overhead light 
source. But in the woods, the trees were so 
tall and close together, that the sun never 
showed through to the ground and the latter 
was in virtual darkness. When scenes had to 
be made here, the camera was wide open and 
light was produced by plenty of artificial arc 
and inkie spots. 

After 11 months in Africa, the unit finally 
returned to the studio, where many more 
months were consumed on interiors and tie- 
in scenes; and the necessary dialogue sound, 
before the picture was completed. DeVinna 
had a respite with a series of productions at 
the studio for a time, including several Tar- 
zans and Wallace Beery starrers. But in early 
1932 he was off again to northern Alaska to 
handle the photography on '’Eskimo.” The 
permanent location, where the unit spent more 
than 10 months, was 150 miles north of Nome 
and within the Arctic Circle. On this trip, the 
portable laboratory was not taken along, as ar¬ 
rangements had been made for the exposed 
film to be shipped via air to the studio for 
processing. But this was not feasible, as the 
director and photographer could not keep tab 
on the quality of footage shot from day to day. 
However, there was no danger to the film it¬ 
self, as the climate was so cold that the precau¬ 
tions of the tropics could be ignored entirely. 

On the "Eskimo” location, DeVinna stated 
that the main problem was the intense cold — 
which generally ran to zero or far below — 
requiring that both the camera and film be 
kept in a temperature close to that for which 
each would be used in shooting. As a pre¬ 
caution before leaving the studio, tests were 
made at California Institute of Technology to 
determine the best operative procedure for the 
cameras. As a result, the Bell & Howells were 
run practically without oil when used on the 
Arctic location; and the Mitchell camera was 
continually standing on the interior set be¬ 
tween scenes to accustom it to the tempera¬ 
ture. 

In addition to the extreme cold which pre¬ 
vailed, the mosquitoes of the early summer 
were followed by hordes of black gnats to make 
life most uncomfortable in the far north; but 
somehow the unit struggled through to bring 
back a completed picture. Back at the MGM 
studios, DeVinna had a brief interlude on 
regular production, but shortly took off again 
for Tahiti on a six month stretch to photo¬ 
graph "The Last of the Pagans.” This expe¬ 
dition was probably the first which used the 
process of de-hydrating the film and containers; 
a method which has been universally employed 
since in tropical countries to prevent film 
spoilage. 

The globe-trotting Clyde later made filming 
trips to Indo-China, and China, on the latter 
occasion to obtain authentic backgrounds for 
"The Good Earth.” Spotted in between these 
expeditions, he has made innumerable other 
short trips to Mexico (longest for location of 
"Viva Villa”); to Panama in 1926 with the 


"Tell It to the Marines;” South America, Cuba, 
Dutch Guiana, and virtually every part of the 
United States. 

It was in Panama that DeVinna became ac¬ 
quainted with a Marine captain who took him 
in tow during shooting. Clyde decided that the 
Marine branch was so fine that he would be a 
Marine if he ever went back into service. So, 
in 1942, he joined the Marines with the rank 
of captain—and soon ran into the former 
United States fleet to handle photography on 


captain who was active as a general. As a 
photo officer with the fourth Marine division, 
Clyde went through the Pacific engagements, 
including Saipan and the Marshalls. 

Now out of service—but a major in the 
Marine Corps Reserve—DeVinna has resumed 
his studio work with major companies on a 
free-lance basis. But he does not seem to be 
able to side-step any approaches that will take 
him on an extended film expedition to some 
distant part of the world! 
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THE S.E.I. EXPOSURE METER 


T HERE is no doubt that determining 
proper exposure has occupied the minds 
of photographers since the beginning 
of the art. The organic relationship between 
exposure and photographic results has long 
been recognized. The recognition of this rela¬ 
tionship gave the photographer the H & D 
curve, which is simply the interdependence of 
exposure and density. The fact that his inter¬ 
dependence has been known for a long time 
did not help the photographers in selecting 
their exposure times to obtain best results. Ex¬ 
perience has helped the compilation of tables 
and calculators that gave exposure times for 
average conditions. For unusual conditions the 
photographer had to fall back on his luck. No 
wonder that early attempts were made to 
mechanize the determination of exposure times 
and remove possible sources of errors. 

This lead to the development of visual ex¬ 
posure meters, frequently known as the "ex¬ 
tinction type," requiring sighting the subject 
through a ground or tinted glass screen and 
using the scales when minimum visibility has 


been reached. This type of meter offered ad¬ 
vantages over exposure tables, but failed in its 
purpose on account of the sensitivity of the 
human eye, which adapts itself readily to 
changing light intensities and does not act as 
a measuring device. 

There followed later as a great advance the 
adoption of photo-electric exposure meters in 
which the photo-electric cell converts light 
energy into measurable electrical energy. The 
electrical energy is indicated on a micro-am¬ 
meter generally calibrated in units directly 
applicable to exposure time or foot candles. 

The photo-electric exposure meter further 
reduced guesswork, although readings are nec¬ 
essarily subject to a considerable degree of 
critical interpretation, principally because such 
meters record the average brightness of the 
scene, or, in the case of so-called incident light 
meters, indicate a total amount of light falling 
upon the scene without regard to its reflectance 
or its depth of shadows. 

It is with the foregoing in mind that an en¬ 
tirely new type of exposure meter was designed 


and developed by Salford Electrical Instru¬ 
ments, Ltd., of England under the trade name 
of S.E.I. exposure meter which combines all 
the advantageous features of both the visual 
meter and the photo-electric meter, while 
avoiding their disadvantages. It is independent 
of the eye fatigue or variation in human vision. 
It makes possible to select the most important 
subject or a small part of a subject in the 
scene, view it through a telescope of the in¬ 
strument, and measure its reflectance in terms 
of exposure without reference to separate tables. 
The meter makes use of the well known pho¬ 
tometric principle according to which the 
brightness of a small area in the subject is 
compared with a known brightness within the 
meter. The brightness within the meter is kept 
within very rigid limits through a unique self¬ 
calibrating device employing a photo-electric 
cell and a sensitive micro-ammeter. 

The schematic diagram shows how the above 
principle has been applied. The meter coil in 
the micro-ammeter is connected to the photo¬ 
electric cell, directly above the electric bulb 
(9) which is fed from the flashlight battery. 
The rheostat in the base of the meter serves to 
keep the brightness of the bulb at a constant 
value by bringing the needle of the ammeter to 
a fixed point. Number 3 in the illustration is 
a cemented double prism forming a cube, 
which has a silvered comparison spot on its 
diagonal surface. 

In practice the subject is sighted through 
the telescope and is seen approximately full 
size but inverted. By pressing the switch (13) 
in the base of the meter the lamps throw a 
beam of light through the collecting lenses 
(6) onto the silvered spot, which appears in 
the center of the field of vision. Placed be¬ 
tween the two collecting lenses are two opposed 
photo-metric wedges (7) . They are controlled 
through a rack and pinion mechanism by ro¬ 
tating the base of the meter. The light reach¬ 
ing the comparison spot can thus be varied 
through a brightness range of 100 to 1. Re¬ 
duction of the subject or lamp brightness by 
interposition of filters (4) matching filters for 
daylight and tungsten light photography. 

By turning the appropriate range disc and 
color matching filters the meter is brought into 
the desired range and by rotating the base of 
the meter, the brightness in the subject is 
matched exactly to the brightness of the spot. 
When the brightness of the spot equals that of 
the subject the meter is in the position where 
the exposure can simply be read off the scales. 

Altogether, there are seven scales on the 
meter : 

1. Relative densities 

2. Log. foot lamberts 

3. Low range exposure times 

4. Normal range exposure times 

5. High range exposure times 

6. Lens apertures 

7. A.S.A. film speed index 

The exposure meter is equally applicable to 
the measurement of exposures in projection 





drivin g wed ges 

1. Meter coil. 

2. Viewing lenses. 

3 Mirror 'spot'. 

4 Range shift disc, 

5. Colour matching 
disc. 

6. Collecting lenses. 

7 Wedges. 

8 Photoelectric cell, 

9 Diffusing bulb. 

IO.Dry battery. 

I I . Exposure i FC, 
scales. 

12. Stop & film speed 
scales 

13. Lamp switch, 

14. Rheostat. 


Schematic diagram showing photo-electric self calibrating feature and opposed wedge control of 
the ‘spot’ brightness. Rotation of 12 relative to 11 slides wedges 7 over each other, and controls 

brightness of ‘spot’ 3. 
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printing and the addition of a supplementary 
lens converts it for use as a transmission and 
reflection densitometer. 

The meter’s working range is from 1/500,- 
000 of a second to two hours and 47 minutes, 
or expressed in terms of visual perception from 
just above the threshold of human vision to 
bright white clouds near the sun. 

It enables the photographer to secure meas¬ 
urements with an accuracy hitherto unobtain¬ 
able by taking readings of very small areas 
from the camera position. It is recommended 
to proceed on the basis of the well-proven 
principle to expose for the shadows and de¬ 
velop for the highlights. The meter gives ex¬ 
act readings of the shadows either in terms of 
exposure or in units of reflectance, i.e. foot 
lamberts. After these readings have been taken 
the highlights can be measured, and the bright¬ 
ness range calculated directly from readings of 
the meter. 

One of the greatest advantages of the meter 
for motion picture work lies in the fact that 
the meter can be used from the camera position 
for the measurement of selected sections in the 
scene, or parts of a face, unaffected by extra¬ 
neous light such as backlighting, and the ex¬ 
posure determined within less than ten per 
cent deviation. Even under rigidly controlled 
studio lighting conditions, the meter is very 
useful, becoming indispensable in color work, 
where a much more precise measurement of 
light conditions is absolutely necessary. 

For outdoor motion picture photography the 
meter is extremely useful because of the scat¬ 
tered light which makes the taking of incident 
light measurements impractical and tfie reading 
of a selected area in the scene is even more 
important. 

The meter’s extreme range makes it very 
valuable in motion picture process work, where 
it was found that photo-electric cells do not 
register the slight differences in light inten¬ 
sities any longer. 

The meter is built to a rigid specification by 
the Salford Electrical Instruments Ltd. of Sal¬ 
ford, a subsidiary of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany Ltd. of England. The company has long 
specialized in the production of fine instru¬ 
ments and is well known in the industry for 
precision work and high standards of work¬ 
manship. 

P. S. A. Amateur Movie 
Exhibit at Convention 

Major highlights of the annual convention 
of the Photographic Society of America to be 
held in Oklahoma City, October 8 to 31, will 
be a contest for selection of the best amateur 
8 and 16 mm. movies; and exhibition of 
special industrial, educational and commercial 
films. 

From the several hundred amateur films 
submitted for the contest, the best in opinion 
of the judges will be screened during a four- 
day period. The most outstanding films will 
be duplicated by owners’ permission, and will 
later be sent around the country as a travelling 
show to demonstrate the finest amateur-made 
movies of 1947. 
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Here is a matte box and lens shade with w hich you 
can get every effect and combination the camera 
men in the major studios of Hollywood use...such 
as gauzes for fog effects, cigarette burnouts, and 
sky effects as well as filter combinations. 

Its angle of acceptance permits use with a 15mm 
lens on a 16mm camera. Unit is supported on slide 
rods dovetailed to a camera base, permitting easy 
horizontal or vertical adjustments for quick 
camera or lens changes. 

A series of removable slides in various sizes accepts 
all the standard filters, gauzes, pola-screens and 
gelatins listed at left. This permits the cinema¬ 
tographer to quickly combine filters in many 
desired combinations heretofore impossible. 
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This is the Lens Shade and Filter Holder 
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SO YOU WANT TO ADD SOUND 
TO YOUR MOVIES? 


A SK any serious minded home movie 
enthusiast, who has already grappled 
with and mastered the fundamentals of 
good motion picture photography, what his 
ultimate aim is towards perfecting screen pre¬ 
sentations. The answer will invariably be 
talkies . . . economical, theatre-like, yet easy- 
to-make talkies. 

Not meaning to take a pessimistic approach 
to the subject, but merely a realistic one, let 
us consider for a moment the possibilities and 
practicability of home-made sound films from 
the standpoint of the average amateur’s limited 
knowledge of acoustics and usually limited 
pocketbook. 

To begin with, a basic model 16 mm. sound 
camera, even in normal times, costs upwards 
of one thousand dollars, a sum not to be 
trifled with no matter what one’s financial 
standing. And I say basic model, for such a 
camera would incorporate only features ab¬ 
solutely essential to the simultaneous recording 
of both picture and sound on location, with 
none of the refinements for the post-recording 
or dubbing-in of the sound after the picture is 
filmed and edited, a feature so highly desirable 
for the ’'travelogue” or documentary type of 
movie the average amateur is most accustomed 
to making. 

But disregarding entirely the monetary out¬ 
lay and drawbacks of not being able to have 
the benefit of a pre-planned, carefully re¬ 
hearsed narration or appropriate musical back¬ 
ground accompanying the film, let us take 
into consideration now the problem of acous¬ 
tics. It doesn’t take a skilled sound tech¬ 
nician long to impress upon the interested 
amateur the difficulties encountered, with the 
most expensive of equipment, in the attempt 
for true-to-life recordings. For, even the casual 


By JAMES R. OSWALD 

theater-goer, with no particular inclinations 
toward the technical side of motion picture 
production whatever, is usually well aware of 
the painstaking work and elaborate set-ups 
that are a part of capturing the crystal-clear 
tones of the faintest whisper or most thunder¬ 
ous roar he hears emanating from the screen 
of his favorite theater. It becomes quite evi¬ 
dent,'therefore, that in recording on location, 
the slightest gush of wind, the noise of a pass¬ 
ing automobile, or any other unexpected dis¬ 
turbance that arises while recording is going 
on, would be sufficient to spoil the sound track 
of a photographically perfect film, necessitat¬ 
ing its being projected with these defects in 
sound, or with the reproducing system cut off 
entirely and no sound at all. 

But there is a brighter side to this rather 
gloomy picture I have painted for the home 
movie enthusiast so desirous, and wisely so, 
of presenting his films with sound. Amateur 
movies, by their very nature of usually being 
the "travelogue” or documentary type,, are 
highly adaptable to a smooth flowing musical 
background, with or without accompanying 
narration. If no running commentary is re¬ 
quired, the use of an electrically amplified 
phonograph, automatic record changer, or bet¬ 
ter still, dual turntable assembly which per¬ 
mits an uninterrupted program of any length 
through skillful blending of selections, is sug¬ 
gested as a means of providing the desired 
musical background to a home movie presen¬ 
tation. 

That narration is not essential in a well ar¬ 
ranged sound film is substantiated by the fact 
that many professional movies of the variety 
filmed by the amateur, have as their sole 
sound accompaniment an appropriate musical 
background, even though the producers of 


such films have at their disposal the finest 
facilities for making voice recordings. How¬ 
ever, the amateur who still feels dialogue a 
"must” to bring out the best in his screen 
presentations, and believes himself well enough 
versed in the art of public speaking that his 
commentary will be definitely advantageous, 
rather than detrimental to the films, may em¬ 
ploy the use of a microphone in conjunction 
with whatever type of sound reproducing sys¬ 
tem is being utilized. 

After a technique has been acquired for the 
harmonious coordination of sound and picture, 
the critical movie maker will undoubtedly 
strive for closest possible synchronization be¬ 
tween the two, and if his present collection of 
films does not demand such exacting stand¬ 
ards the chances are, sooner or later, he will 
go into "production” on one that will. Indeed, 
many ambitious amateurs have attained so high 
a degree of perfection in adding sound accom¬ 
paniment to their movies that they cannot be 
told from the professional, sound-on-film va¬ 
riety. 

The series of pictures illustrated along with 
this article will offer suggestions to the filmer 
who would like to try his hand at turning out 
a movie that, when screened, cannot be de¬ 
tected from the true "soundies.” With an 
obliging manager of a local public field house 
furnishing an appropriate setting, and through 
the splendid cooperation of versatile Miss Jane 
Ricketts, who provided the talent, the filming 
of these dance routines was made possible. In 
a movie of this nature, not only the rehearsals, 
but the actual shooting, itself, is carried out 
to the accompaniment of the music that will 
be cued to the picture on the screen. This, 
obviously, aids the dancer in performing the 
mo.t difficult steps to perfection and at the 



The taps of a dancer in routines as shown above, can easily be recorded for perfect synchronization of picture and sound. 
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same time simplifies synchronization when pro¬ 
jecting. 

The possibilities in presenting amateur made 
films with sound by one of the methods out¬ 
lined are almost unlimited, as a good many 
enthusiasts have already found out. But opening 
still greater horizons to those who insist on 
nothing but the best, the recent introduction 
of a sensational new popular priced wire re¬ 
corder-radio-phonograph combination is captur¬ 
ing the fancy of alert home movie fans every¬ 
where. Employing latest scientific developments 
in electronics, this unique instrument not only 
makes it possible to record on a magnetic 
spool of wire and play back a continuous pro¬ 
gram up to one hour’s duration, but in the 
event of error, or desire of change, through 
the flick of a switch the entire program or any 
part thereof may be completely "wiped off” 
the magnetized wire, and the wire reused. 

With innovations such as this making history 
in the fields of sound recording and reproduc¬ 
ing, and taking into consideration the endless 
array of talent available on conventional phono¬ 
graph records, surely you want to add sound 
to your movies! 


New Equipment Catalogue 
Issued by S. O. S. 

The 21st anniversary edition of the annual 
catalogue of S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corpora¬ 
tion, listing in excess of 900 items for produc¬ 
tion and exhibition of 35 mm., 16 mm., and 
8 mm. films, is nuow available from the com¬ 
pany on request. Requests for copies should be 
addressed to S. O. S. at 449 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Each item, carrying guarantee, is described 
in detail and specifically priced. A large export 
department is maintained to handle orders 
from foreign countries. 


Qass say* : 

I trade 
cameras and 



Come in or write me—tell 
me what you’ve got and 
what you want — we can 
get together. 





Camera Co. 


179 w. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, IL 


— — — — Only Art Reeves Can Sell The New Model — — — — 

SENSITESTER 

1944-1945-1946-1947 Models Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 

WARNING... 

Some dealers are offering war surplus machines as new models. These 1942 surplus 
machines will not handle modern film. They were not designed for that purpose. 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 

1515 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Super Smooth Pan and Tilt 

with the 

“PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 



TRIPOD 


GEAR DRIVE 


Made of genuine DowMetal 
(magnesium). Weighs only 5 ! /2 
lbs. Worm-driven gears Govern¬ 
ment specification bronze. Snap- 
on metal crank handles. You get 
smooth, steady 360° pan and 65° 
tilt action control from both right 
and left sides! 


"Professional Junior” gear drive removable head inter¬ 
changeable with friction type tripod head. Both fit "Profes¬ 
sional Junior” standard tripod base, "Hi-Hat,” and "Baby” 
all-metal tripod base. Top plate of each takes 16mm E. K. 
Cine Special, with or without motor; 35mm DeVry; B&H 
Eyemo, with or without motor and 400' magazine, and with 
or without alignment gauge; any type of 16mm hand-held 
camera, Speed Graphic or 8x10 View, and other still 
cameras. 

FREE new 8-page illustrated catalog. Describes 15 superb 
products. Write for a copy today. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

(7flm€Rfi€Quipm€nT(o. 

^ 1600 BHOflDUlBM \ neuj UORK CITH ^ 
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EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND CINEMATIC 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Projectors. Stu¬ 
dio and Laboratory Equipment with Latest Improvements as 
Used in the Hollywood Studios. New and Used. BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 

1600 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD 
HO-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 




Available—I mmedia te Delivery! 

PANORAM DOLLYS 
BLIMP GEARED HEADS 
BLIMPS for MITCHELL CAMERAS 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(7flm€Rfl€Quipm€nT(o. 

1600 BROROiufly \ new hork cuy 


With the NEW 

MAURER 

16 -mm 

Professional 

Motion Picture Camera 



— you get these eXcCu&ive features 


• 235° Shutter — shoot with V 3 less 
light. 

• Critical Focusing System — you’ll 
never shoot another picture that’s not 
sharp. 

• Largest and Clearest View Finder — 
anastigmatically corrected coated 
optics, automatic parallax correction. 


• Clear Glass Viewing System — see 
directly through the taking lefts, even 
if stopped down to f/22. 

• Automatic Fades — 2-speed auto¬ 
matic fade device, 40 frames and 64 
frames, as well as manual fades. 

• Gear-Driven Magazines — 200 ft., 
400 ft., or 1200 ft. capacity. 


Advantages of Lens Hood 
or Sunshade 

A lens hood or sunshade is a box-like or 
tubular apparatus, which is attached to the lens 
—sometimes with clamps, or sometimes it is 
supported on a special bracket fastened either 
to the camera or to the tripod. The rear of the 
hood may be slotted, so that filters can be in¬ 
serted. 

To prevent stray light from reaching the 
lens is the average filmer’s conception of the 
use of a lens hood. Many also think that a lens 
hood is unnecessary except when shooting into 
the sun. A very simple test will prove this 
mistake. Make an exposure with your lens 
pointed away from the sun; then, without al¬ 
tering the camera position, make another ex¬ 
posure of the same subject with a lens hood 
on. You will find that the hooded shot has 
more crispness. Professional cameramen prac¬ 
tically never make a shot without using a lens 
hood. . 

There are many sizes of hoods available at 
the dealers if you have not already got one. My 
own is a home-made one, so made that a set 
of filters can be used. If you make your own, 
be sure that the inside surfaces are non-reflect¬ 
ing, a good flat black serving the purpose well. 
The length and diameter of the hood must be 
adjusted so that it cuts off none of the lens' 
proper field of view. A darkening of the cor¬ 
ners of the exposure shows that the hood must 
be shortened or the diameter made larger. 

When glass filters are used, a hood is prac¬ 
tically essential. This is because of the addition¬ 
al glass surfaces which help to reflect stray light 
to the film. 

More than ever is a deep lens hood neces¬ 
sary when shooting against the low, slanting 
rays of the evening sun. It is easy to determine 
whether the hood is adequate by looking to 
see how far in the sunlight penetrates. The top 
part of the hood throws a distinct shadow on 
the lower part, and this shadow must com¬ 
pletely cover all the glass of the lens. It is too 
risky to assume that one is safe just because 
the sun cannot be seen in the viewfinder. Many 
cameras have "cheated” viewfinders, such that 
a little more is photographed at the top of the 
frame than is seen, and in such cases the sun 
would strike the lens and spoil the shot. 

Furthermore, when a wide-angle lens is 
used, an additional margin of safety should be 
allowed, because these lenses are rather liable to 
flare; therefore, keep the shadow well c^ver the 
lens glass. With flare the resulting picture is 
distinguished by a pale circular area in the cen¬ 
ter of the exposure. If no lens hood of adequate 
depth is available, other means—such as hold¬ 
ing up a piece of cardboard or getting someone 
to stand in a suitable position—should be 
found to cast a shadow over the lens. 

The effect on the brilliancy and contrast of 
the resulting film is most marked when a good 
lens hood is used, so much so that when you 
discover its advantage you will use one on 
every shot you make. 


New Sprocket Guards On 
B&H 16 MM Projectors 

Newly-designed sprocket guards, now stand¬ 
ard equipment on Bell & Howell 16 mm. Filmo 
projectors, prevent even defective film from 
jumping sprockets during running of film, 
according to announcement by the company. 


niaurt . r 
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J. A. MAURER, INC. 

3707 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING FILMS 
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PROFITABLE BUSINESS DEVELOPS 
FROM 16MM. MOVIE HOBBY 


I T has been stressed on numerous occasions, 
that the hobby of motion picture photog¬ 
raphy can be developed into a most profit¬ 
able enterprise—if—after the fundamental in¬ 
itial novice photography of scenic landscapes, 
animals, trees, clouds, etc., is successfully 
hurdled for the filming of more serious and 
advance-prepared scripts. 

With that preamble, it brings up the experi¬ 
ence of John N. Ott, Jr., of Chicago. An of¬ 
ficer with the First National Bank of that city, 
he started two decades ago experimenting with 
time-lapse motion picture photography as a 
hobby. He specialized on flower blossoms, 
using a 16 mm. camera in his work, and made 
individual frame exposures at regular intervals. 
Result was a film record of the entire growth 
of a plant or flower—greatly speeded up for 
study on runoff of only a relatively few feet 
of film. 

The time-lapse idea was not new in motion 
picture photography—it had been done innum¬ 
erable times. But Ott was not satisfied with the 
routine procedure, and decided to plow new 
ground in his experiments. Starting with one 
camera which he trained on individual blos¬ 
soms, he has expanded to operation of a sci¬ 
entifically-controlled home studio in which 
anywhere from six to a dozen Bell & Howell 
Filmo model 70 16 mm. cameras may be used 
in recording various biological or horticultural 
developments simultaneously. 

Ott has devised elaborate electrical and me¬ 
chanical means for making the individual 
cameras move and operate exactly as they must 
to obtain the required results. Pulleys are used 
ingeniously, for example, in plant-growth set¬ 


ups for moving the camera backward to in¬ 
clude a wider angle as a plant grows taller. 
Rate of backward motion must coincide, nat¬ 
urally, with the rapidity of the plant’s growth. 

Lighting Procedure 

Since the plants require daylight for normal 
growth, but must be photographed under con¬ 
stant lighting conditions day and night, Ott 
has devised a roof shutter and a bank of No. 2 
photoflood lights which operate automatically 
when any of the cameras are required to go 
into action. In this manner, the growth-pro¬ 
ducing daylight is shut off from the plants in 
the daytime only for the brief moments when 
the lights are lit for a separate exposure. 

A solenoid on each camera regulates camera 
mechanism, lights, and shutter. Nerve center 
of all these contrivances is an elaborate setup 
of switch panels and controls hooked up to a 
24-hour time-control clock. 

Delayed Recognition 

After eventually realizing that his motion 
picture hobby had plowed new fields in the 
time-lapse photography of plans and flowers, 
Ott decided to share his experience and re¬ 
sults with other amateur movie enthusiasts in 
the midwest. Snubbed by professional lecture 
bureaus just a year ago, he offered talks and 
film demonstrations under his own name; and 
was quickly deluged with bookings from 
schools, garden clubs, and other groups for 
lectures and film showings. The bookings be¬ 
came so great that he utilized three weeks of 
his annual vacation early this year for 24 talks 
and film exhibitions embracing district be¬ 
tween Chicago and Florida. On many occasions 
he hopped off via plane from Chicago to give 


an evening’s talk at a midwestern city, and be 
back at the bank the following morning. 

This rather slow recognition of his achieve¬ 
ments, however, eventuated in growing in¬ 
quiries from business firms and chemical 
companies vitally interested in various phases 
of horticulture, weed-killers, and plant nour¬ 
ishes. Assignments for specific research work 
via cinematography came so fast that Ott was 
forced to incorporate his original movie hobby 
for tax and business purposes. 

Hobby to Business 

Ott’s forced transformation of a hobby to a 
business with unlimited potentialities, is ably 
summed up in an article published in Business 
Week magazine, issue of June 21, 1947. One 
of his lecture pictures, the article stated, re¬ 
sulted in approach by a large firm making 
weed-killers requesting Ott to make five sepa¬ 
rate films. Another firm wants movies of root 
development—visual progress of root growth 
underground—and discovered that Ott had al¬ 
ready devised a growing-box with glass front 
sloping inward. When the roots reach the 
glass plate, they grow along it to allow for 
minute study visually. 

A growing list of chemical, fertilizer, and 
farm machinery companies are now in constant 
conference with Ott on the production of time- 
lapse films that will enable them to study 
various developments for the benefit of their 
research scientists and laboratories, Business 
Week disclosed, continuing that Ott has just 
signed a three-year exclusive contract with 
Films, Inc., distributors of educational films, 
whereby he will produce one subject a month 
during the period. 

Project of Major Proportions 

With all of his commercial commitments, 
Ott was forced to move from his original hobby 
spot in the basement to a laboratory especially 
constructed adjoining his home. He has at 
present, one full-time assistant, and another 
who works part time. 

Photographic apparatus includes the dozen 
16 mm. H & H cameras, lighting equipment 
and microscopic attachments; and electrical 
controls, which have been devised to do the 
major portion of the work required for the 
time-lapse filming. 

This includes automatic switching of lights 
on for each exposure at determined intervals; 
snapping of each individual film frame; ex¬ 
cluding daylight when each picture is re¬ 
corded; waters the plants periodically, and 
automatically adjusts the camera distance as 
the plant grows in height. Intervals of time 
lapse between pictures exposed can be regu¬ 
lated according to requirements, and set of six 
wall-type sockets alongside each camera allows 
separate time-lapse intervals on their circuits. 
Shifting exposure intervals only requires chang¬ 
ing the plug-in to proper electrical time-lapse 
line. 

Ott at this point seems well on his way to 
the establishment of a highly profitable and 
interesting enterprise—all through his con¬ 
centration on a hobby, and the fortitude to 
progress away from the beaten path. His suc¬ 
cess in that particular field of motion picture 
photography cannot be said to be unusual for 
those enthusiasts who carefully study the wide 
ramifications of the field, and select a target 
that will generate interest from firms or or¬ 
ganizations that can utilize visual aids for their 
promotional or research endeavors with most 
profitable results. 



John Ott, Jr., with his cameras and lights for making time-lapse pictures of flowers and horticultural 

developments. 
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A.S.C. CLUBHOUSE MORTGAGE BURNED Telefilm Sets 16 MM Program 

AT LADIES NIGHT DINNER-DANCE For Production, Distribution 


Formal burning of the mortgage on 
the clubhouse property of the American 
Society of Cinematographers at Orange 
Drive and Franklin Avenue, Hollywood, 
took place in happy ceremonies on eve¬ 
ning of September 20th, when the organi¬ 
zation staged a special dinner-dance for 
members and their lady guests. 

Dinner for more than 200 was served 
on the spacious lawn under a canopy, with 
special electric lights providing unusual 
illumination for the evening. A Mexican 
string orchestra provided suitable dinner 
music, and later moved inside to the main 
room of the clubhouse for the three-hour 
dance session and entertainment. 

The mortgage-burning ceremonies—a 
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American 

PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 

An American Product Since 1899 


will give you a lifetime of 
profitable satisfaction 


COERZ DACOR F6.8 

The favorite universal all-purpose lens, color- 
corrected, wide-angle, convertible—for inte¬ 
riors, exteriors, commercial and amateur 
work, scenic views, groups, banquets, color 
film, copying, enlarging. 

COERZ SUPER DACOR F8 

The wide-angle lens, greatly extended cover¬ 
age, convertible. 

COERZ DOCMAR F4.5 

The perfect speed lens, color-corrected con¬ 
vertible. For news, sports,' portraits, general 
work, color film. 

COERZ ARTAR F9 TO FI 6 

The apochromatic process lens, for color sep¬ 
aration with perfect register in the final proc¬ 
ess; also for black and white commercial work. 

COERZ COTAR F6.8, F8, FI 0 

The lens for black and white, process and 
commercial work, copying and enlarging. 

COERZ HYPAR F2.7, F3 

COERZ APOCOR F2.3 

The movie lenses with microscopic definition. 

COERZ MOVIE CAMERA ACCESSORIES 


Order thru your dealer now 
for delivery as soon as possible 


The C. P. COERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 


Office and Factory 

3 1 7 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 1 6, N. Y. 


most happy event for the members of the 
A.S.C.—came as a surprise to those pres¬ 
ent; especially as the property of more 
than an acre with its spacious clubhouse 
is particularly valuable and was acquired 
only ten years ago. Immediately following 
the dinner, President Leon Shamroy— 
flanked by Leonard Smith, John Seitz, 
Victor Milner and Arthur Edeson— 
announced that the mortgage had recently 
been paid off to completely clear the 
property. He then handed the mortgage 
to Phil Rosen, a founder and first presi¬ 
dent of the A.S.C., who put a match to 
the legal paper as a gesture of formally 
cancelling the mortgage. 

Frederic S. Welsh has been appointed man¬ 
ager of the Cine Kodak sales division of East¬ 
man Kodak Company, according to announce¬ 
ment by James E. McGee, general sales man¬ 
ager. Welsh,; who joined Kodak in 1936, had 
been in charge of the midwest division for the 
sales department. 


Telefilm, Inc., Hollywood service studio 
which has heretofore concentrated on the pro¬ 
duction and processing of non-theatrical 16 
mm. films, announces that it will establish a 
world-wide program of production and distri¬ 
bution of a full program of 16 mm. features 
and shorts in color. 

President Joseph A. Thomas has appointed 
Ira H. Simmons, veteran film distributor, to 
conclude contracts with franchise representa¬ 
tives throughout the world for the regular dis¬ 
tribution of the features to be produced. 

Among the producers lined up, Spade 
Cooley is slated to deliver eight features with 
the first being "The Silver Bandit"; Frederick 
Feher of Films and Music, Inc., leaves imme¬ 
diately for Europe to produce group of oper¬ 
atic features in color; Ande Lamb, writer-di¬ 
rector head of Valor Productions, Inc., is to 
deliver six features under series title of "The 
Westerners”; 24 musicals, shorts and featur- 
ettes will be provided by Stanley Simmons, 
former Paramount shorts director; and Orin 
Productions, headed by A1 Lane, will make a 
series of featurettes. 



AC-10 


The new Kodascope Eight-90 deluxe 8 mm. projector—smartly styled—now available through all 

Kodak dealers. 
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Day at Disney’s 

(Continued from Page 355) 

weather passage, is the Inking and Painting 
Building, from which branch the Paint Labora¬ 
tory and Process Laboratory. From the Inking 
and Painting Building the production flow line 
continues smoothly past a checking unit into 
the Camera Building and then on to the Cut¬ 
ting Building, which represents the end of the 
assembly line. 

Three large recording stages are provided: 
one for orchestra, one for dialogue, and a third 
for sound effects. These stages, together with a 
theatre, are arranged so that they are handy to 
both the Animation Building and the Cutting 
Building. Several large "live action" sound 
stages are provided for shooting special se¬ 
quences. 

The furniture in all of the buildings was 
especially designed to meet the needs of cartoon 
personnel, and is unlike any standard equip¬ 
ment available on the market. Completely 
modern and streamlined, it was developed ac¬ 
cording to the results of a careful study of the 
work habits of directors, animators and back¬ 
ground artists. Thus, there are huge oversize 
desks on which directors can lay out a score 
or more of scenic designs in sequence. There 
are chairs designed to favor an animator’s 
working posture without causing fatigue. There 
are drawing-board desks with tops adjustable 
to any angle which suits the individual back¬ 
ground artist. 

The interior decor of the buildings was de¬ 
signed to create a soothing atmosphere. Car¬ 
pets, drapes and wall tones are of harmonizing 
pastel shades, guaranteed not to jangle the 
nerves of high-strung artists. The walls and 
ceilings of the rooms are finished with acoustic 
plaster to deaden noise, and even the light 
switches on the walls are of a new silent type. 
The whole affair is kept at the most comfort¬ 
able level of temperature and humidity by the 
latest type of air-conditioning equipment. 

Cleanliness is of utmost importance in car¬ 
toon production, since tiny specks of dust cling¬ 
ing to the individual "cells” are magnified 
thousands of times on the screen. The cells 
entering the Camera Building from the Inking 
and Painting Department, first pass through a 
special cell - cleaning room where they are 
treated to discharge the static electricity which 
tends to attract dust. 

Men and materials entering the Camera 
Building pass through a special de-dusting 
chamber where they are exposed to air blasts 


from twenty separate nozzles, which remove 
the dust and lint picked up outside. 

The Sound and the Fury 

In planning the new studios, it was decided 
to combine the sound recording facilities with 
a modernistic theatre that would serve as a re¬ 
viewing projection room, besides providing an 
ideal set-up for re-recording music, dialogue 
and sound effects onto final master tracks. 

The result is a 622-seat ultra-modern theatre 
of concrete and wood construction, complete 
with the finest recording and projection equip¬ 
ment. In the center of the auditorium is a 
multiple channel console with mixing panels 
and volume indicators. This console is so con¬ 
structed as not to interfere with visibility from 
any seat in the house, and yet give the sound 
mixers an opportunity to sit in the center of 
the theatre and listen to the sound as it will 
later be projected to audiences in crowded 
theatres. Specially treated walls account for the 
difference in acoustic reverbration between an 
empty and a full theatre. 

A beautiful cafeteria-style restaurant was 
built to accommodate 400 employees at a time. 
It has a strikingly modernistic dining room and 
a superbly equipped kitchen which turns out 
excellent food at moderate cost. In order to 
keep the prices of food low for the employees, 
the studio absorbs the bulk of the expense of 
running the commissary. 

When Walt Disney walks into this pleasant 
dining room, picks up his tray, and takes his 
place in line to make his selection, he is 
greeted with hearty cries of "Hi, Walt!” from 
every corner of the room. 

Plans for the comfort and recreation of em¬ 
ployees were a prime consideration in design¬ 
ing the new studios, since drawing and writing 
are sedentary occupations which demand relief 
m the form of playful relaxation. Facilities 
were provided for exercise, sports and other 
forms of physical conditioning. A fully equipped 
gymnasium, sun-deck, steam and massage room 
and dining rooms operated as a private club 
were built on the top floor of the Animation 
Building for the masculine element. For those 
v/ho prefer outdoor sports, there is a baseball 
diamond, ping pong tables, and a putting 
green. The park-like lawn areas between the 
buildings are ideal for promenading and 
picnicking. 

All in all, this magic city is an artist’s 
heaven—a world apart, where unreality be¬ 
comes the reality of the moment; and where a 
symphony of sound, color and celluloid is born. 

NEXT ISSUE: Part II — ”How a Cartoon Is 
Made.” 


RENTALS 

SALES 

SERVICE 

\ Mitchell—Bell & Howell 

► (USED) (USED) 

Standard, Silenced, N.C., Hi-Speed, Process, 

P and Eyemo Cameras. 

► Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys — 

► Synchronizers — Moviolas 

t 35mm Double System Recording Equipment — 

p Cutting Room Equipment 

t WE SPECIALIZE ill REPAIR WORK on 

l MITCHELL and BELL l HOWELL CAMERAS 
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£ (?«m€RB CouiPmem (6. 

<..«!» OOUBU Vffi. ^ 1600 (ROROUIW MU) SOUK CITS 


THE 16 MM 



FOR A SOUND FUTURE! 



The finest AURICON 16MM 
SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERA ever 
built. Designed in Hollywood for 
the discriminating movie maker. 
Camera (less lens) priced from 
$1095.00, complete with ampli¬ 
fier, microphone, tubes, batteries, 
headphones and instructions. See 
your dealer or write today for 
further information. 



RCA Licensed 

High Fidelity 16 mm Sound-On-Film 
Guaranteed one year 



Auricon rbiiu&iost 

Berndt-Bach, Inc. 

7377 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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25 YEARS AGO 

With A. S. C. and Members 


• At annual membership meeting of the 
A.S.C., board of governers was elected com¬ 
prising: John Arnold, H. Lyman Broening, 
Gaetano T. Gaudio, Frank B. Good, Fred W. 
Jackman, John Leezer, Victor Milner, Philip 
E. Rosen, Homer A. Scott, John F. Seitz, James 
C. Van Trees, Gilbert Warrenton, Philip H. 
Whitman, and L. Guy Wilky. Jackman was re¬ 
elected president, with Wilky, Milner and 
Warrenton first, second and third vice-presi¬ 
dents respectively. Jackson Rose was elected 
as treasurer for the year, with Whitman func¬ 
tioning as secretary. 

• Herford Tines Cowling, A.S.C., described 
the filming of a fight between two beta fish of 
Siam, disclosing that such fish fights in small 
bowls were a top sport of the Siamese natives. 

• Reports from Germany stated that a film 
had been made explaining the Einstein theory 
of relativity. Professor Nicolai wrote the script 
and produced the 6,500 foot picture with the 
cooperation of Einstein. 

• National Non-Theatrical Motion Pic¬ 
tures, Inc. was sending a motion picture expe¬ 
dition to Egypt and the Holy Land to produce 
a series of biblical and historical films for 
bookings in schools and churches. 

• John Leezer, A.S.C., provided an article 
predicting early acceptance of motion pictures 


as an important factor in classroom instruc¬ 
tion; and suggested establishment of a normal 
school for visual education teachers. (His pre¬ 
diction is finally coming true — but 25 years 
later when the economy and easy operation of 
16 mm. projectors for classrdom showings ac¬ 
centuates the plan.) 

• C. Francis Jenkins detailed his research 
and development of high speed photography, 
whereby he was able to photograph at the rate 
of 100,000 pictures per minute — with maxi¬ 
mum of 400 feet of film run through the 
camera at exposure rate of 1,600 frames per 
second. He predicted that a camera could even¬ 
tually be constructed to expose at the rate of 
3,500 frames per second. 

• Walter Lundin, A.S.C., just completed 
the photography of Harold Lloyd’s starrer, 
"Grandma’s Boy.” 

• Georges Benoit, A.S.C., was retained by 
Richard Walton Tully to handle the camera 
work on "Omar the Tentmaker," which starred 
Guy Bates Post. 

• Joseph A. Dubray, A.S.C., was married to 
Grace Turner, and the couple immediately left 
for honeymoon in northern California. 

• George Barnes, A.S.C., purchased one of 
the new Mitchell cameras, and used it to pho¬ 
tograph King Vidor features. 

• Paul W. Merrill described the largest 
camera in the world — to shoot the cosmos 
through the giant telescope at the Mt. Wilson 
astronomical observatory — and outlined the 
photographic problems involved. 

• D. W. Griffith failed to give cinematog¬ 
raphy credits on main titles of "Orphans of 


the Storm,” so the American Cinematographer 
disclosed that Hendrick Sartov and Paul Allen 
provided the artistic photography for the 
production. 

• Gilbert Warrenton, A.S.C., left Holly¬ 
wood for New York, where he was to pho¬ 
tograph an Alice Brady starring feature under 
direction of Joseph Henabery. 

• Floyd Jackman, brother of president Fred 
Jackman, was elected a member of the A.S.C. 
(But now Floyd is a prominent Hollywood 
dentist. ) 


NOW IN STOCK 

1 6mm. 

Cine Special * Filmo 70F * Auricon 
Berndt • Maurer and other good silent, 
single and double system Sound Cameras. 

1 6mm. 

Maurer Model “D” • Model “B" Re¬ 
corders • Auricon • Recorders • Booms 
Microphones • Blimp • Finders from 
$750.00 Up. 

Zoomar “A” 16mm. Lens, Focal Length 
varies from 17mm. to 106mm . . . Also 
Ultra Close-up Element for Zoom Titles. 

Send for our Catalogue listing 16 and 35mm. 
Equipment for all Production Needs 

SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 

CAMERA • MART 

70 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Cable Address: CAMERAMART 


M fU 

M TLJ 

The 

DAY LIGHT PRINTER 

it prints 

16MM. SOUND 8MM. 16MM. SILENT 



Interior of printer shows light well, aperture 
which permits use of filters, and simplicity 
of operation. 


THE ONLY MEDIUM PRICED PRINTER 
IN THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 

Capacity 2000 Feet per hour. 
Immediate change over from 16mm. to 8mm. 


ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE, COMPACT. 
SPEED, WITH QUALITY PRINTING. 

One Sprocket Drive. 

Pre Set Light. 


for particulars , write or wire to 

The DA Y LIGHT PRINTER 

LEO R. STREETER, ceneral EXECUTIVE 4512 MORELLA AVENUE NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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New Exposure Meter 
Developed by G. E. 

A new photoelectric type exposure meter, 
designed from the ground up for amateur and 
professional photographers, has been an¬ 
nounced by the Meter and Instrument Division 
of the General Electric Company. 

Actually a meter with a "memory,” this 
new unit contains a pointer-locking mecha¬ 
nism which "remembers” the light seen by the 
photocell. A trident analyzer is also included 
in this design for analyzing and studying pho¬ 
tographic scenes to secure maximum accuracy 
in exposure. An automatic louver-coupled dial 
shifts the range of this meter from dim to 
bright light or back again, depending upon 
the scene requirement. 

Light in weight, the magnetically-shielded 
unit is small and thin enough to fit in a vest 
pocket. It has a sensitivity range of from 0.4 
to 4100 candles per square foot—correspond¬ 
ing to the light from one small candle to 
that of the brightest sunlight. The measuring 
accuracy is many times greater than that re¬ 
quired for the most exacting color photogra¬ 
phy, according to G. E. 

A new process light-sensitive hermetically- 
sealed cell assures the meter’s long life and 
dependability, and tight-gasketed construction 
keeps out moisture and dust. A special alnico 
V magnet, a development of wartime re¬ 
search, provides more power with less weight 
in this small meter. The instrument may also 
be used to measure incident light by means of 
an incident light attachment which extends 
the range of this unit up to 61,000 footcandles. 
Incident light exposure may be measured di¬ 
rectly by slipping this attachment on the meter. 
The incident light method has been used by 
General Electric Company since 1937, and it 
has been increasing in popularity, especially 
among the professional photographers who 
need to measure very accurate exposure. 

Directions for operating the meter may be 
given in three words: press, set, and read. 
Press the button, set the trident in line with 
the pointer, and read the proper exposure. 
The meter clearly shows a complete range of 
combinations of f-stops and shutter speeds. A 
unique dial construction permits the meter to 
be shifted for movie use, and the proper ex¬ 
posure is then shown for all makes of movie 
cameras with varying shutter angle in a com¬ 
plete range of motion picture camera speeds. 


New Filipino Studios 

Movie Technical Services, Inc., has been or¬ 
ganized in Manila with initial capitalization of 
500,000 pesos, and has started construction of 
a studio on the former site of Exotic Films. 
New plant will provide studio and laboratory 
facilities for independent producers in the 
Philippines. William H. Jansen, A.S.C., cred¬ 
ited with introducing modern motion picture 
technique in China and the Philippines, will 
function as chief technician for the company. 


Zornow Promoted by Kodak 

Gerald B. Zornow has been promoted by 
Eastman Kodak from salesman to post of as¬ 
sistant manager of the company’s New York 
branch. 


Turn to HOUSTON 

FOR SPECIAL FILM 
PROCESSING REQUIREMENTS! 

Long recognized as the Industry’s chief source of en¬ 
gineering "know-how” in solving film processing prob¬ 
lems, The Houston Corporation invites your inquiry. 

Special built-to-order machines may be the answer to 
your needs. Adaptations of standard features in the Model 
10 for 35 mm. or Model 11 for 16 mm. processing com¬ 
bined with specially designed equipment will meet your 
special requirements to the fullest. 

Houston sells more standard equipment than any other 
manufacturer .. . and designs and manufactures custom 
built 35 mm. or 16 mm. film processing equipment. 

THAT’S WHY YOU SHOULD SEE HOUSTON FIRST! 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 

THE HOUSTON 
CORPORATION 

11801 West Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 25 
California 

PRINTERS, CRANES, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Houston 

ARGEST PRODUCERS OF 



FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sole distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 

MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 

Hollywood - California 

Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

© 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

© 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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Reflected Light 

(Continued from Page 352) 

So, instead of regulation lighting, with 
players and sets bathed in direct light from 
arcs and inkies, Folsey put up large white silk 
sheets—projected the lights onto these sheets 
for reflection onto the set. As a result, the 
actors, their clothes, and the set were all im¬ 
mersed in one enveloping, soft, directional 
light. 

Folsey states, "Results were very gratifying; 
I had details in my blacks far beyond what 
would have been obtained in the conventional 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 
STUDIO and LABORATORY 



Buy 

Sell 

Trade 


SOS 

carries a complete stock 
of 16mm. and 35mm. motion picture 
production and projection equipment, 
especially “Hard to Find” items. 

SOS 

gives cameramen a square 
deal. Low Prices . . . Quality . . . 
Cood Service . . . Dependability. 

SOS 

w treats you with old-time 
courtesy. Inquiries answered promptly. 


• Write for our Bargain Bulletin 
5TURELAB listing hundreds of unusual 
items—included are many GOVERN¬ 
MENT SURPLUS MATERIALS—all at 
most attractive prices. 

Highest Prices Paid for Your Old Equipment 


S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
Telephone: LOngacre 3-4040. Cable: “SoSound” 


manner. From that point on, I continued to 
use the method, as the picture lent itself par¬ 
ticularly well for this type of photography. I 
found reflected light particularly beneficial for 
faces, and especially for players difficult to 
photograph with direct lighting technique." 

On "If Winter Comes," reflected lighting 
^vas used in all but a few scenes where it was 
impractical because of special lighting effects 
required. 

Photographer Folsey has been thinking of 
some sort of soft lighting for practical pro¬ 
duction over a period of ten years, hoping and 
trying to find a method of reducing the harsh¬ 
ness of present direct lighting. He found the 
reflection method ideally suited to the require¬ 
ments. Folsey points out that the idea is based 
on the north light source used so successfully 
in painters’ studios, and more closely resembles 
the latter type of lighting than what he has so 
far found in his many years as a director of 
photography. 

The principle is that of an evenly distributed 
soft reflected light played on the scene from 
reflectors rather than from a direct source. The 
light of a large arc is directed onto an off-set 
white silk sheet, which is set at the proper 
angle to reflect the light onto the set as desired. 
This method allows for light control so that 
the spectator feels that the light comes through 
the windows and doors, rather than from a 
source within the set itself. 

Silk reflectors were used for only one rea¬ 
son, Folsey pointed out, and that was because 
such material was available. However, he 
stated, any white material that will reflect light 
can be successfully utilized. At times the silk 
reflectors were provided with white cardboard 
backings to give a greater amount of reflected 
light onto the set when required. 

Size of the white silk reflectors used on "If 
Winter Comes" varied. Four big sets, two 12 
by 12 feet sheets and one round silk butterfly 
ieffector were used in addition to smaller ones 
to kick light into portions of the set where 
specifically required. Incidentally, occasionally 
(or a definite purpose, the light was projected 
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“PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR” 

16mm BLIMP 

for E-K Cine Special Camera 


This Blimp, constructed of Dow Metal 
(magnesium) is thoroughly insulated for 
absolutely silent operation. The Blimp 
has these exclusive features: • follow 
focus attachment for changing lens cali¬ 
brations -while the camera is in operation 
• viewing magnifier mounted on top of 
blimp for focusing while camera is 
mounted in blimp ® arrangement for 
opening camera viewing aperture trap for focusing from 
the outside of the blimp • pilot lights to illuminate lens 
calibrations and film footage indicator. 


Blimp takes synchronous motor drive which couples to camera. It has a leather carrying 
handle mounted at the top. A dovetail bracket is provided to mount an erect image view¬ 
finder for following action. 


Manufactured exclusively by the 
Makers of ‘‘Professional Junior” 
Tripods and Other Fine Camera 
Accessories. 


through the large silk rather than reflected. For 
closeups, Folsey used 150 ampere light source 
reflected from silk diffusers, in many cases 
only one of the latter. 

Folsey, in describing his method of reflected 
light—which he anticipates will be developed 
to a high degree by A.S.C. members—cau¬ 
tioned that the method can only be adapted 
for certain productions, and there is no indi¬ 
cation that it will become universal to replace 
the accepted technique of direct set lighting. 

Results of motion picture photography with 
reflected light provides a soft, luminous quality 
through filtering the original light source, Fol¬ 
sey pointed out. Such light is not flat—it’s 
round and rich in overall quality—and can be 
controlled on any black, white, or grey set; in 
hallways or confined quarters. He points out 
that a large bookstore set—with ceiling com¬ 
pletely overhead—was shot entirely with re¬ 
flected light for "If Winter Comes"; and ap¬ 
peared so realistic that it seemed to have been 
actually shot in a downtown store. 

As previously pointed out, reflected-light in¬ 
teriors seem to have a more natural appear¬ 
ance, but of utmost importance to the photog¬ 
rapher is the fact that actors are allowed more 
freedom of movement within the set. They can 
more readily turn from one side to another 
without the hazards to a cameramen attendant 
with such changing positions when direct light¬ 
ing is employed. The photographer is always 
able to have a round light on the actors in any 
positions in a set, which does not apply with 
regulation lighting. This is a particular ad- 
\antage when large groups of people are in a 
scene—but the same excellent results are ob¬ 
tained for single or duo groupings. 

There seems to be few restrictions of move¬ 
ment in "panning" or dollying when reflected 
light is employed. However, there are some. A 
pan in a complete circle is obviously impos¬ 
sible, as it is always better to leave the front 
end of the set available for the light to be re¬ 
flected from. As in most dolly shots, it becomes 
a matter of the photographer’s ingenuity and 
—in some cases—the director’s cooperative¬ 
ness, for them to be successful. Admitting ex¬ 
istence of a few restrictions at the moment, 
Folsey feels most of them can eventually be 
overcome. 

Folsey credits adaptation of his lighting 
method for the production to the enthusiastic 
acceptance of the idea by director Victor Sa- 
ville, and the latter’s cooperation during pro¬ 
duction of the picture. 

After completing "If Winter Comes,” Folsey 
was assigned to photograph a Technicolor 
trailer for "Picadilly Incident,” which Herbert 
Wilcox produced in England with Anna 
Neagle starred, and which Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer will release in the United States. Folsey 
shot the trailer with reflected light and Wilcox 
was both delighted and enthusiastic with the 
method and results. 

John Arnold, head of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Camera department, describes the effect 
of reflected lighting as "comparable to the 
latest practices in flourescent lighting.” 

8 Enlarged j V Reduced O 
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Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Current Assignments of A. S. C. Members 


M EMBERS of the American Cinema¬ 
tographers were engaged as Directors 
of Photography in the Hollywood 
studios during September as follows: 

Columbia 

• Ira Morgan, "Mary Lou," with Frankie Carle 
and orchestra, Robert Lowery, Joan Barton, 
Glenda Farrell, Thelma White. 

• Fred Jackman, Jr., "Coroner Creek," (Cine- 
color) with Randolph Scott, Marguerite Chap¬ 
man, Edgar Buchanan, Sally Eilers. 

• Allen Siegler, "The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
with Willard Parker, Patricia White. 

• Vincent Farrar, "Blondie’s Night Out,” with 
Penny Singleton, Arthur Lake. 

® William Snyder, "The Return of October,” 
with Glenn Ford. 

• Ira Morgan, "West of Sonora,” with Charles 
Starrett, Smiley Burnette. 

• Henry Freulich, "The Woman From Tan¬ 
gier,” with Adele Jergens, Stephen Dunne. 

Eagle-Lion 

• John W. Boyle, "Northwest Stampede,” 
(Cinecolor) with Joan Leslie, James Craig, 
Jack Oakie, Chill Wills. 

Metro-Goldwyn Mayer 

• Robert Planck, "Luxury Liner,” (Techni¬ 
color) with George Brent, Frances Gifford, 
Jane Powell, Lauritz Melchior, Xavier Cugat. 
• Hal Rosson, "Homecoming,” with Clark 
Gable, Lana Turner, John Hodiak, Anne Bax¬ 
ter, Cameron Mitchell. 

• Charles Schoenbaum, "Hills of Home,” with 
Edmund Gwenn, Janet Leigh, Tom Drake, 
Donald Crisp, Reginald Owen, Rhys Williams, 
Lassie. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, "B.F.’s Daughter,” with 
Barbara Stanwyck, Van Heflin, Richard Hart, 
Charles Coburn, Keenan Wynn, Spring Bying- 
ton, Margaret Lindsay. 

Monogram 

• L. W. O’Connell, "Jiggs and Maggie in So¬ 
ciety,” with Joe Yule, Rennie Riano, Dale 
Carnegie. 

• Harry Neumann, "Panhandle,” with Rod 
Cameron, Cathy Downs, Anne Gwynne. 

• William Sickner, "A Palooka Named Joe,” 
with Leon Errol, Joe Kirkwood, Jr., Elyse 
Knox. 

• Mack Stengler, "The Old Gray Mayor,” with 
Freddie Stewart, June Preisser. 

Paramount 

• Ray Rennahan, "The Paleface,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Bob Hope, Jane Russell, Samuel 
Z. Hinds, John Litel, Jack Searl, Joseph Vitale. 
• John B. Seitz, "The Long Gray Line,” with 
Alan Ladd, Donna Reed, Audie Murphy, Dick 
Hogan, Russell Wade. 




Sters, 

World'Wid* Us* 

GRADUATED FILTERS - lor 
Moonlight and Night Effects in 
Daytime. Diffused Focus and Fog 
producing Filters. The Original 
Monotone and many others. 

WRITE FOR FOLDER TWinoaks 2102 

Gcorqo H. Schcibe 
ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78 th ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


RKO 

• Nick Musuraca, "I Remember Mama,” with 
Irene Dunne, Barbara Bel Geddes, Oscar Ho- 
molka, Philip Dorn, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
Rudy Vallee, Edgar Bergen. 

• Robert De Grasse,"The Miracle of the Bells,” 
(Jesse Lasky Prod.) with Fred MacMurray, 
Valli, Frank Sinatra. 

• Archie Stout, "War Party,” (Argosy Pic¬ 
tures) with Henry Fonda, Shirley Temple, 
John Wayne, George O’Brien, Ward Bond, 
Irene Rich, John Agar, Victor McLaglen. 

• Harry Wild, "Station West,” with Dick 
Powell, Jane Greer, Agnes Moorehead, Guinn 
Williams. 

• Lucien Ballard, "Berlin Express,” with Merle 
Oberon, Robert Ryan, Charles Korvin, Paul 
Lukas, Robert Coote, Peter Von Zerneck. 

• George Barnes, "Good Sam,” (Rainbow 
Prods.) with Gary Cooper, Ann Sheridan, Ed¬ 
mund Lowe. 

• Maury Gertsman, "Rachel,” with Loretta 
Young, William Holden, Robert Mitchum, 
Gary Gray. 

• J. Roy Hunt, "Race Street,” with George 
Raft, William Bendix, Marilyn Maxwell, 
Freddie Steele. 

• Joseph Valentine, "Joan,” (Sierra Pictures) 
with Ingrid Bergman, Jose Ferrer, George Cou- 
louris, Richard Ney, Robert Barrat, Selena 
Royle, Gene Lockhart. 

• Gregg Toland, "A Song Is Born,” (Techni¬ 
color) (Samuel Goldwyn Prod.) with Danny 
Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Steve Cochran, Felix 
Bressart, J. Edward Bromberg, Hugh Herbert, 
O. S. Whitehead, Ludwig Stossel, Benny Good¬ 
man, Tommy Dorsey, Louie Armstrong, Lionel 
Hampton. 

Selznick 

• Joe August, "Portrait of Jennie,” with Jen¬ 
nifer Jones, Joseph Cotten, Ethel Barrymore, 
Cecil Kellaway, David Wayne, Albert Sharp. 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

• Leo Tover, "The Snake Pit,” with Olivia de 
Havilland, Leo Genn, Mark Stevens, Celeste 
Holm, Minna Gombell. 

• Harry Jackson, "Ballad of Furnace Creek,” 
with Victor Mature, Coleen Gray, Reginald 
Gardiner. 

• Victor Milner, "The Flaming Age,” with 
Jeanne Crain, Dan Dailey, Barbara Lawrence. 

Universal-International 

• William Daniels, "The Naked City,” (Mark 
Hellinger Prod.) with Barry Fitzgerald, How¬ 
ard Duff, Dorothy Hart, Don Taylor, Ann 
Sargent. 

• Russell Metty, "Mortal Coils,” with Charles 
Boyer, Ann Blyth, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Jes¬ 
sica Tandy, Nigel Bruce. 

• Frank Planer, "Letter From an Unknown 
Woman,” (Rampart Prod.) with Joan Fon¬ 
taine, Louis Jourdan, Mady Christians. 

Warners 

• Carl Guthrie, "April Showers,” with Jack 
Carson, Ann Sothern, S. Z. Sakall. 

• Karl Freund, "Christopher Blake,” with 
Alexis Smith, Robert Douglas. 

• Robert Burks, "To the Victor,” with Dennis 
Morgan, Viveca Lindfors, Tom D’Andrea, Vic¬ 
tor Francen. 

• Ted McCord, "Johnny Belinda,” with Jane 
Wyman, Lew Ayres, Charles Bickford. 

° Ernest Haller, "Winter Meeting,” with Bette 
Davis, James Davis, Janis Paige, John Hoyt. 


16 mm 

Color—Black and White 

ACME FILM 
LABORATORIES 

1161 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Phone Hillside 7471 
GUS BARTH WILSON LEAHY 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave,, New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



• Highly corrected • Recent design 

• Superb for color • Light in weight 

• Exceptional depth of field 

• Hard Filmocoted surfaces 

• Stocked unmounted. Can be 
mounted for any 35mm camera 


BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive U. S. A. Distributors 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm EQUIPMENT. NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment. 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull’s 
Camera & Film Exchange, 68 West 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


1 6MM RECORDING EQUIPMENT, variable density. 
B-M recorder, three 400-ft. magazines, ampli¬ 
fier, noise reduction, RCA microphone, portable 
power supply generator, etc. Price $1975. RO- 
LAB, Sandy Hook, Conn., Telephone: Newton 
581. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
35 MM EYEMO CAMERAS 

NEW AND RECONDITIONED LIKE NEW 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
ALL TYPES . . . ALL MODELS 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


BASS OFFERS BARGAINS! 35mm. Eyemo, 3-speed, 
Cooks F:2.5 lens, case.$235.00 

Bell & Howell Eyemo. Air Corps A-4-A Model, 

3-speed, 1" wide angle F:4.5 fixed focus, 2" 
Eymax F:2.8 focusing, 6" Eymax F:4.5 focus¬ 
ing, 10" F:4.5 Eymax focusing filters, variable 
optical view finder, carryig case.$595.00 

New Bell & Howell 16mm. 70-DA, complete 
with 1" F: 1.9 coated Lumax lens, 2" F:4.5 
Telate, 3" F:4.5 Telate.$418.29 

New 16mm. Auricon Single System Sound, com¬ 
plete outfit including power pack, battery, am¬ 
plifier, tripod, etc.$1725.00 

DeBrie 400 ft. inside magazine camera, 2" 
Tessar F:3.5; 4" Tessar F:3.5, with tripod, 
carrying case.$250.00 

New 1" Eymax F:4.5 wide angle, “C” Eyemo 
mount, fixed focus.$37.50 

WRITE YOUR WANTS . . . BASS MAY HAVE 
IT FOR LESS. CINE HEADQUARTERS FOR 37 
YEARS. BUY, SELL, AND TRADE. 

BASS CAMERA CO., 179 W. MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


WALL BELHOWELL Type Studio Camera with 
Single System Recorder, 5 lenses, 2 magazines, 
motor, tripod, cases, all for $2,990.00; DeBrie 
Studio Camera, 2 lenses, 9-400’ magazines, tri¬ 
pod, $279.50; New Belhowell D 5 way 35 mm 
Printer, $3250.00; Camera Lenses, $29.50 up; 
5000W Studio Spots, $89.50; Bardwell Flood¬ 
lights, $57.50; Moviolas, Sound, $795.00 up; 
Eyemo Spider Turret, 3 lenses; rackover; maga¬ 
zine, freehead tripod; motor, etc. $1595.00. 
Send for latest stocklist. S. O. S. Cinema Supply 
Corporation, 449 W. 42nd Street, New York 1 8. 


MITCHELL MOTORS with Tachometers, D. C. In¬ 
terlock for NC. Friction Head, Hi-hat, Bay, other 
equipment. MOVIESOUND, 164-12 110th Road, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


CINE LENSES. BARGAIN SPECIALS. FOR 8MM 
CAMERAS: 1 3/ 8 " F:3 Bausch & Lomb Telephoto 
in focusing mount, $39.50; 1 %" F:3.5 Kodak 
Cine Anastigmat in focusing mount for 8mm 
Keystone, Revere, Bolex H-8, etc. $36.50; FOR 
16 mm CAMERAS: 1 1 / 2 " F:2.8 Carl Zeiss Tessar 
in focusing mount, $84.50; 1%" F:2 Carl Zeiss 
Biotar in focusing mount, $87.50; 3" F: 1.5 
Hugo Meyer Kino Plasmat in focusing mount, 
Lenskoted, $242.50; 6" F:4.5 Dallmeyer Tele¬ 
photo in focusing mount, $94.50; FOR 35mm 
CAMERAS: 1" F.4.5 Bell & Howell Wide angle in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C” $74.50; 1" 

F:2.3 Kinar wide angle in focusing mount for 
Eyemo “C”, $99.50; 2" F: 1.8 Astro Pan Tachar 
in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, 
$199.50; 2" F: 1.5 Hugo Meyer Primoplan in 
focusing mount for Mitchell or B & H Profes¬ 
sional, Lenskoted, $199.50; 214" F: 1.5 Schnei¬ 
der Xenon in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, 
Lenskoted, $228; 3" F: 1.8 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, $279.50; 3" 
F:2.5 Cooke Kinic in focusing mount for Bell 
& Howell Professional, $119.50; 3" F: 1.9 Hugo 
Meyer Primoplan in focusing mount for Mitchell 
or Bell & Howell Professional, Lenskoted, 
$199.50; 31 / 4 " F: 1.8 Ernemann Ernostar in focus- 
mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, $179.50; 5 " 
F:2.3 Schneider Xenon in focusing mount for 
Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, $325.00; 6" F: 1.8 Astro 
Pan Tachar in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, 
Lenskoted, $445; 6" F:2.3 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, 
$365; 6" F:2.7 Bausch & Lomb Baltar in focus¬ 
ing mount for Bell & Howell Professional Lens¬ 
koted, $219.50; 8" F:2.3 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Camera, Lens¬ 
koted, $435; 10" F:4.5 Bell & Howell Anastig¬ 
mat in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lens¬ 
koted, $205. Sold on 15-day trial basis. Many 
others available. Write for Lens List AC-10. Will 
buy your surplus lenses and cameras for cash. 
Tell us what you have! BURKE & JAMES, INC., 
321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


35mm SPECIALS 

35MM INTERMITTENTS — precision machining, ex¬ 
cellent design. Perfect for Printers, Animation 
Cameras, Slide Film Cameras, and for silencing 
and modernizing motion picture cameras. Dou¬ 
ble pull-down claws and double registration 
pins, at aperture. Entire unit in light-tight 
metal case to accommodate 200-foot roll, com¬ 
plete with take-up. Light trap at aperture. 
These units are NEW. Will sell for $150.00 each. 
Write for quotations on quantity purchase. 

35MM FILM SCANNERS — Acme “Ace” with 
footage and frame counters. Like new. VALUE 
$152.50. Will sell for $100.00 each. Three, 
without counters, value $122.50. Will sell for 
$80.00 each. 

AFP 

1803 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 

NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


METRO-COLDWYN-MAYER Studio Camera Dolly 
Rotambulator with pan and tilt head. Precision 
built. Ball bearing throughout. Will easily han¬ 
dle 500 pound camera and blimp. Two avail¬ 
able (used) for $1250.00 each f.o.b. (1/5 pres¬ 
ent cost of duplication). Perfect condition 
guaranteed. Write for picture and dimensions. 

BERNDT-BACH. INC., 7377 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


FOR SALE: 1/10 HP Three Phase Synchronous 
motors, geared to 1440 RPM, weight 8i/ 2 lbs. 
John M. Wall, Inc., 107 N. Franklin St., Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y. 


NEW 200’ 16 and 35MM motor driven developing 
outfits. Special price $82.50. Eyemo 71Q, 2 
lenses and case, $800. CAMERA MART, INC. 
1614 No. Cahuenga, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
HE 7373. 


EYEMO Camera, matching finders and case. 4274 
West First Street, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 

The Complete Camera Store 
We buy, sell, trade, rent. 

Free copy of MORGAN CAMERA NEWS 
sent on request. 

6262 Sunset Boulevard • • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WE need more equipment—Laboratory, Studio or 
Recording Equipment. S. O. S. Cinema Supply 
Corporation, 449 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and scien¬ 
tifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
SOUND STUDIO, high-fidelity play-back. 
Stage set construction. 


ROLAB 


Sandy Hook Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newtown 581 


AVAILABLE for 16mm. and 35mm. assignments. 
JOHN L. HERMANN, ASC-FRPS, 1712 Napo¬ 
leon Avenue, Phone Jackson 8605, New Or¬ 
leans 15, Louisiana. Member International Pho¬ 
tographers Local 666. 


WANTED—16MM. DIRECTOR-CAMERAMAN by 
long established and fully equipped western New 
York Industrial Producer. Applicant must meet 
rigid personal standards of education, habits, 
personality, integrity, and versatility. Technical 
qualifications, which must be backed by ex¬ 
perience, or those necessary to the complete 
execution of top-flight Films for Industry. A 
permanent position of real responsibility with 
long term opportunities. Box 1044, American 
Cinematographer. 




382 October, 1974 


American Cinematographer 






































The Armat Vitascope which projected the 
first theater movie, April 23, 1896. 


With this, the “unseen showman” 
got his epoch-making start... 


T HE projectionist has come a 
long, long way . . . since the 
1890’s when he put on his show 
with equipment such as this. 

And today, as then, much of a 
motion picture’s success depends 
upon the unseen showman in 
his booth. 

To his sure sense of split' 
second timing ... to his alert 
control of sound ... to his deft 


handling of elaborate equipment 
. . . the film illusion owes much 
of its dramatic, realistic presen¬ 
tation on the screen. 

Helping the projectionist to 
keep the mechanics of the me¬ 
dium from intruding is the top 
quality of Eastman motion pic¬ 
ture films (both sight and sound) 
. . . members of a famous family 
started more than fifty years ago. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 













The color and the mystery of far-off 
lands . . . the performances of our finest 
actors and actresses ... the music of our 
greatest artists played before your eyes 
— you can have the rich enjoyment of 
them all, through Filmosound. And news¬ 
reels and cartoons, too — your choice 
from the world’s sound-film studios. 

Filmosound, the 16mm Bell & Howell 
sound-on-film projector, brings true 
theater-quality entertainment into your 
own living room, quietly, easily, and 
dependably. Full 1000-watt illumina¬ 
tion, aided by new coated lens, floods 
your home screen with brilliant motion 
pictures. The sound, at whatever vol¬ 
ume level you choose, is natural and 
free of distortion. 


Ask Your Bell & Howell Dealer 


Bell & Howell precision engineering 
assures you simple, easy operation and 
long, trouble-free service. Exclusive fea¬ 
tures banish chances of film damage. 
And Filmosound projects your own 
silent 16mm movies, too. 



Let him show you Filmosound’s new sound-on-film real¬ 
ism. Or write for illustrated literature to Bell & Howell 
Company, 7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45; New 
York 20; Hollywood 38; Washington 5, D. C.; London. 


Precision-Made by 

Bell tv Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 









